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Catholics and Religion 
in the Public Schools 


Gordis’ and Lekachman’s Positions Refuted 


. A RECENT ISSUE of the Ameri- 
can Mercury, under the title of “Fund 
for Whose 
tors critically examines the seven years’ 
record of the Fund for the Republic 
He de- 


as “the non-respectable left- 


tepublic?” one of the edi- 


and finds it seriously wanting. 
scribes it 
wing of the wide-ranging Ford Founda- 
tion family.” 

Certainly the variety of support given 
by the Fund to libertarian organiza- 
tions and movements has made it sus- 
pect in many circles. In 1955 Henry 
Ford II was asked for an opinion. Re- 
plying to a large number of complaints, 
he stated that some of the Fund's ae- 
tions “have been dubious in character 
and have led to charges of bad judg- 
ment.” 


ANOTHER CASE IN POINT 


The latest publication of the Fund, 
Religion and the Schools, is an example 
of this “bad judgment” in giving free 
play and national publicity to the most 
radical philosophy of education. In a 
previous article we saw the ideas of 
fobert Gordis, feature contributor to 
the study, on the subject of parochial 


By JOHN A. HARDON, S.J. 








With this article Father Hardon con- 
cludes his study of the recent Fund for 
the Republic pamphlet, Religion and the 
Schools, He concerned himself in the 
preceding issue of HPR solely with the 
case of Robert Gordis of the Jewish 
The ological Se minary of Ame rica. 

Author of Protestant Churches in 
America (now in its fourth printing), the 
new All My Liberty, and the forthcoming 
Christianity in Conflict (all published by 
The Newman Press), Father Hardon is 
Professor of Sacramental and Moral The- 
vlogy at West Baden College in Indiana. 





schools in a_ pluralist 
present concern is with a corollary of 
thesis. In his judgment, 
chureh-affiliated schools may be toler- 
ated until they become a “threat” to the 
common welfare, like the sufferance of 


society. Our 


Cordis’ 
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conscientious objectors in time of war. 
If this is true, what function have the 
public schools to promote the teach- 
ing of religious values, since the whole 
purpose of the Fund in this project was 
to examine the place of 


American education? 


religion in 


Gordis dismisses religious observances 
in publie schools as “survivals from an 
earlier era’? when the schools were ill- 
disguised Protestant institutions. Par- 
ticularly offensive to the Jewish com- 
munity are Christmas programs. “The 
call to ‘put Christ back into Christmas’ 
has had a marked effect on the schools. 
Probably on the assumption that since 
Christmas celebrations are already in 
the school system they might as well be 
really ‘Christian,’ pressures have been 
growing for giving them a more 
markedly sectarian character.” 
attempts to combine Christmas and 
Hanukkah celebrations have been less 
than successful. Most Jewish leaders 
oppose the programs, and now the laity 
with the 


Jewish 


is becoming “disenchanted 
idea.” 

But this is not the real problem. The 
critical issue involves the teaching of 
religion in public schools by way of 
integration with the secular subjects in 
the curriculum. Responsible agencies 
like the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the National Edueation Associa- 
tion, and the National Council of 
Churches have been studying the ques- 
tion for about ten years and are pro- 
ducing a sizeable literature on the sub- 
ject. Now the Fund for the Republic 
has entered the movement with three 
of the four contributors to Religion and 
the Schools dealing with the topic at 
great length. Gordis, of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, raises 
the question and elaborates the basic 
Johnson, of the 


principles; Ernest 


American Council on Education, offers 
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an oblique solution but without touch- 
ing Gordis’ negative arguments; Robert 
Lekachman, of Columbia University, 
agrees with Gordis and goes beyond him 
in advocating a curious mixture of be- 
lief and infidelity in publie education. 
For practical reasons we are interested 
here only in Gordis and Lekachman as 
models of radicalism projected on the 
American sereen by the FFR. 


FACTS vs. GORDIS 


Gordis systematically classifies the 
different maturity levels likely to be 
affected by the teaching of religious 
values. He correctly observes that edu- 
cators generally agree that whatever 
difficulties inhere in the teaching of re- 
ligion they are minimal on the college 
level. His explanation is also typical. 
“Here the relative maturity of the stu- 
dents and the atmosphere of free in- 
tellectual inquiry offer assurance that 
not indoctrination but education will be 
the guiding principle, both in the dis- 
cussion of the religious factor in history 
and in special courses in religion of- 
fered in the curriculum.” While admit- 
ting that the position of religion as an 
integral element in the college curric- 
ulum seems assured, Gordis does not 
say how widespread this position has 
become. It is now practically univer- 
sal. 

A survey made in 1958 showed that 
seventy state universities, including 
those of all states, except Wyoming, 
Louisiana, New York, offered 
courses in religion to the students. In 


and 


sixteen institutions these were available 
through formal departments of religion, 
in fifteen through departments of reli- 
gion or philosophy, through affiliated 
schools or Bible courses in ten, and in 
the rest through various departments 
like English, History, Near East Stud- 
Among private 


ies, or Psychology. 
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CATHOLICS AND RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


institutions, whether church-affiliated 
or not, classes in religion or religion- 
content have been in the curriculum 
almost without exception. 

At the other extreme, in the primary 
grades, Gordis runs ahead of his evi- 
dence. It is simply not true that “the 
young and impressionable age of the 
children, their inability to react criti- 
cally to material presented to them, 
and the faet that their own specific 
loyalties are still in the 
formation—factors such as these have 
persuaded most Americans that religion 
does not belong in the eurriculum of 
the elementary school.” If anything, 
the existence of thousands of Catholic 
and Protestant parochial schools nega- 
tives this incredible assertion. More- 
over, it is especially in the primary 
grades that earnest Christians urge the 


process of 


public schools to give their children at 
least the groundwork of religious ideals, 
built on the concept of a personal God 
and found in the precepts of the Deca- 
logue. A typical statement is that of 
the twelve million member Methodist 
Church, as given in the latest Doctrines 
and Discipline: 


We believe that religion has a 
rightful place in the publie school 
program, and that it is possible for 
publie school teachers, without vio- 
lating the traditional American 
principle of separation of church and 
state, to teach moral principles and 
spiritual values. We hold that it is 
possible, within this same principle of 
separation of church and state, to in- 
tegrate religious instruction with the 
regular curriculum—for example, 
teaching religious classics in courses 
in literature, and in the social studies 
showing the influence of religion upon 
our society. Such teaching would af- 
ford a background for further and 
more specific instruction on the part 
of home and church. The home and 
the church must carry the chief re- 


sponsibility for nurturing vital faith 
which motivates life, but the home 
and church must have the support of 
our publie schoools. 


This demand for religious integration 
is perhaps surprising in the Methodist 
Church, the home of such liberals as G. 
Bromley Oxnam and the mainstay of 
Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Chureh and 
State. At least it should erase the sus- 
picion that “most Americans” believe 
religion has no place in the elementary 
schools. 


MORE GORDIS’ BOGEYS 


However, Gordis rests his case against 
religion on the level of secondary edu- 
eation where, he says, the problem is 
most acute. He admits it is not diffi- 
cult to make out a convincing case for 
objective teaching about __ religion. 
“Churches constitute an important part 
of the social scene, no less than the in- 
stitutions of government, culture, edu- 
cation, and recreation. To ignore the 
religious life of the community means to 
create a vast lacuna in the children’s 
understanding of the society in which 
they live and function.” 

So much for theory. But the difficul- 
ties foreseen in implementing such a 
plan are almost insurmountable. There 
are those, Gordis fears, who would re- 
gard teaching about religion merely as 
the entering wedge for teaching of re- 
ligion along denominational lines, with 
the authority and prestige of the State 
behind it. From a less speculative 
viewpoint, study materials so far pro- 
duced are anything but objective and, 
in fact, we may doubt “whether ade- 
quate material can be produced” to 
meet the hypothetical need. Equally 
grave is the shortage of personnel in 
the teaching profession that “would be 
aggravated by this new and delicate 
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assignment.’’ Most serious are the legal 
problems, “how the introduction of such 
an arrangement could be prevented 
from leading to a ‘religious test’ for 
teachers in the school system, in fact if 
not in law, particularly in view of the 
mounting pressures by churel groups 
for ‘positive’ religious values in the 
schools.” All of which adds un to a 
negative quantity in practice, no matter 
how attractive the conceptual idea may 
be. 

Underlying these objections is an im- 
plicit confession that “the danger of the 
camel’s head in the tent,” in allowing 
any sort of religion in public schools, 
affects everyone but the Catholies. 
“The multiplicity of denominations in 
Protestantism, as well as the variety of 
viewpoints in Judaism, would neces- 
sarily mean the elimination of most 
sects and the favored treatment of a 
few”’—which is Gordis’ euphemism for 
the Catholic Chureh. Although clearly 
stated and highly suasive, this attitude 
betrays an inability to distinguish be- 
tween the substratum of western reli- 
gious culture, which is the natural law 
engraved on the human conscience, and 
sectarian divisions which plague all the 
religious bodies outside of Catholic 
Christianity. 

Catholic educators insist upon this 
distinction. Ina formal statement from 
the Office of the Secretary of Education 
of the Archdiocese of New York, the 
point was emphasized that fundamen- 
tal truths like the existence of a per- 
sonal God and man’s responsibility to 
the moral law are “not denominational 
in any sense of the word. These reli- 
gious principles serve as the framework 
of the Character Guidance Programs of 
the Army and Air Force and are taught 
to men of all creeds who serve in these 
branches of the Service. Is it in accord- 
ance with the ideals of American cul- 
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ture to present moral and spiritual val- 
ues in this light to men and women 
preparing to defend their country 
against the enemy and not to do so to 
the boys and girls in our public schools, 
described so often as the lifeline of 
American democracy?” 


AGNOSTIC LEKACHMAN ON 
RELIGIOUS NEUTRALITY 


Lekachman is ostensibly more sym- 
pathetic than Gordis with Catholie par- 
ents who delegate their rights to thé 
parochial school where the children aec- 
quire an education permeated by Chris- 
tian ideals. He even asks, rhetorically, 
whether “at a time when most Ameri- 
cans pay at least lip service to the 
values of religion, is not Catholie eduea- 
tion actually a means of insuring bet- 
ter instruction than non-religious 
schools ean offer?” And he suggests 
that “under these circumstances it seems 
doubly hard on Catholies to make them 
pay for their own schools and also for 
public schools inferior to them which 
offer services they cannot conscien- 
tiously accept.” 

Superficially, no doubt, it does seem 
an injustice. But there is high equity, 
Lekachman believes, in a democratic 
community “overriding individual pref- 
erences” for the sake of a higher ‘“so- 
cial objective.” The heart of the case 
for the publie school is something more 
than a workshop for democracy; it is 
the claim that quite alone of American 
institutions it fosters “the free forma- 
tion of many kinds of belief and many 
varieties of commitment.” To be 
stressed are the presence of freedom in 
this process and the benefit of variety 
in religious affiliation: 


It is desirable for Catholic, Jewish, 
Protestant, and agnostic children to 
play and learn with each other. It is 
particularly important that they do 
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so When the prevailing winds of doc- 
trine emphasize religious affiliation. 
Since home and church will stress the 
differences among children it is ap- 
propriate at least, and possibly es- 
sential at most, that another influen- 
tial agency emphasize their similari- 
ties. Clearly, this is an argument of 
degree. It does not imply that all 
children must go to publie schools and 
none to religious schools or secular 
private schools. But it is an argu- 
ment that most children should go to 
the public schools. 


At this point Lekachman feels that 
Implicit 
in his theory is that the public school 


he may have said too much. 


remains a neutral ageney. But ean it? 
Is not the teaching of neutrality itself 
a view of what is valuable and, there- 
fore, a dogmatie position? With perfect 
eandor he admits that “as a matter of 
sheer logic, the answer is clearly affirm- 
ative. If one says in praise of the 
publie sehool that it teaches an experi- 
mental attitude towards truth, even 
that it judges truth to be evolving and 
changing, unmistakably such precepts 
imply that there is no fixed body of 
truth to communicate about the sub- 
jects taught in the school at least, and, 
by extension, perhaps about other sub- 


jects as well.” 


LEKACIIMAN’S “MAKE-BELIEVE” 
WORLD 


Without 


schools are addieted to these opinions, 


saying that all  publie 
Lekaechman boldly asks, “Suppose that 
Would this justify con- 
eluding that “sinee the public schools 


they were?” 


cannot be truly neutral about life's 
vital ends, then we should edueate our 
children in schools which represent the 
truths we hold dear? By no means: 
Though formally a doctrine, the open- 
ness of neutrality forecloses no answers 
and prevents no commitments: 


On ultimate matters, the school 


does not conceive that it must teach 
or preach. If it helps children label 
as ultimate only the ultimate, so 
much the better, for the hardest thing 
in the world is to avoid acquiring firm 
beliefs about individuals, doctrines, 
races, and nationalities before experi- 
ence and reflection have justified 
them. Everything in life—family, 
friends, chureh, and innate laziness— 
conspires to abbreviate the child’s 
exploration of the world and to per- 
suade him to adopt with a sigh of re- 
lief the faith of his fathers not only in 
religion but also in polities, friend- 
ship, and taste. At best, the public 
school postpones some of these choices 
until they can become the acts of 
adults rather than the reflexes of 
children. 





Needless to say, this praise of public 
education when religiously neutral is 
make-believe. On his own premises 
Lekachman admits that neutrality as 
regards human ultimates is a form of 
sectarianism and when promoted by the 
What he 


refuses to do is label the process by its 


schools becomes dogmatism. 
right name. From the Catholie stand- 
point, as expressed by Pius XI, “the so- 
called ‘neutral’ or ‘lay’ school, from 
which religion is excluded, is contrary 
to the fundamental principles of educa- 
tion. Such a school cannot exist in 
practice; it is bound to become irreli- 
gious.” 

Secularists, like Lekachman, know 
this. They make no secret of their own 
philosophy of life or of the funetion 
which, in their eyes, the publie schools 
have in Ameriean society. “The publie 
school is an ally of social tolerance, 
class fluidity, and the open mind’’—es- 
pecially the open mind in matters re- 
ligious, where young pupils should be 
trained to withold allegiance to the 
faith of their parents until such time as 
they can make a rational decision of 
their own. 


bo 
“I 
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BASIC ISSUES 


Two major obstacles hinder the ef- 
forts of the American Council on Edu- 
‘ation and other bodies to guarantee 
some moral training in the _ public 
schools. Religious pluralism among the 
churches, with every shade of doctrinal 
and ritual emphasis, stands in the way 
of mutual agreement between church 
and school, parent and teacher, admin- 
istration and the community, on what 
is licit and what prohibited in tax-sup- 
ported classrooms. The complexities 
are manifold and progress is necessarily 
slow. But progress has been made to a 
surprising degree as the writer can 
testify from dealing with non-Catholic 
educators who are devoted to raising 
the religious literacy of their people. 

However, this impediment is minor 
compared with the studied opposition 
of those whose judgment is blinded by 
fear or who have lost sound convictions 
on the moral law. The Fund for the 
Republic has brought their ideas into 
the open in a way that might not other- 
wise have been possible, at least not on 
so wide a seale or in so respectable a 
setting. Nothing could be clearer, for 
example, than Lekachman’s incisive 
statement that “properly conceived, the 
issue for Catholies and other believers 
is whether their conception of religion 
demands that secular education be per- 
meated with a theistic ethic or whether 
separation between religious and secu- 
lar instruction is best for both.” 


A VERY SERIOUS MATTER 


This should be a challenge to Catholic 
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educators and a spur to their apostolic 
zeal. Millions of American Catholic 
children are not receiving a Catholic 
education. One midwestern diocese re- 
ports that sixty per cent of its elemen- 
tary pupils and eighty per cent of the 
high school students are in_ public 
schools. Future prospects are even less 
encouraging, with the rising cost of liv- 
ing, shortage of teachers and a growing 
Catholie population. Something can be 
done to supply for the deficiency 
through greater awareness of parental 
responsibility and through agencies like 
the Confraternity of Christian Doe- 
trine. But more should be done to meet 
the problem on the broad level of na- 
tional consciousness, in the philosophy 
and policies of tax-supported educa- 
tion. Currently two forces are strug- 
gling for mastery of the publie school 
system: high-minded religionists in 
every denomination who are deeply 
concerned for the spiritual welfare of 
the country, and straddling or confused 
secularists who place political and so- 
cial interests before what they call 
“ethical theism” which derives from 
the acceptance of a personal God. 

In the years to come it will make a 
world of difference whether Catholics 
are alert to this tension and place their 
influence on the side of Christian educa- 
tors or allow naturalism to win by de- 
fault. A naturalist philosophy is an 
assault on the faith of millions of 
Catholie children in publie schools and, 
less obviously, a danger to Catholic 
education whose principles are said to 
be at variance with American de- 
mocracy. 
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Wanted: 


Belated Vocations 


F vos. Catholic dioceses all over 
the world the cry goes up continually: 
“More More 
Parents and teachers are exhorted to 


vocations! priests !”’ 
foster vocations in the young; priests 
are urged, especially by Canon 1358, 
to be on the lookout for possible voca- 
tions in their parishes, and the late 
Pope Pius XII wrote a special prayer 
for an increase in vocations and for 
more holy priests. But almost all the 
literature and theology of vocations; 
almost all Catholic thinking and prac- 
tice with regard to vocations, assume 
that the object is boys in their ‘teens, 
or even younger. For centuries it has 
been the normal usage of the Chureh 
to recruit her priesthood from the 
young, to mold character in its most 
formative years into habits of sanctity, 
prayer and chastity, to educate the 
seminarian in the heavy courses of 
dogma, moral, canon law, and so on, at 
an age when the mind is naturally most 
receptive and quickest to absorb learn- 
ing. Relying on her wisdom of the 
ages, Holy Chureh knows that God's 
call to the priesthood usually comes in 
youth or early adolescence, and this is 
(and probably always will be) the 
normal order of priestly recruitment. 
Exceptions there have been—hundreds 
of them, even in the lives of the saints. 
Notably, one calls to mind St. Ignatius 
of Loyola as an adult painfully pur- 
suing his studies in Paris on schoolboy 
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But since the early centuries 
there have been such exceptions, al- 
though prejudice has 
often been against belated 


benches. 


contemporary 
strongly 
vocations. 


CHRIST CHOSE OLDER MEN 


In early times circumstances were so 
different that a comparison is hardly 
possible, but in the years when the 
Church increased more rapidly from 
adult conversions than it did from the 
baptism of infants, as in the Apostolic 
and sub-Apostolic eras, vocations to 


the ministry obviously came more 
plentifully from older men. St. Paul is 
the archetypical late vocation. But so 


were all the Apostles, except, perhaps, 
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St. John. Our Lord could, of course, 
have gathered about Him a group of 
youths (as Socrates did) and given 
them many years of training and in- 
struction in the mysteries of the King- 
dom of God. But He chose adults from 
many and varying professions and 
social backgrounds and gave them an 
intensive course of some three years. 
Popes have wisely warned us, in an- 
other context, not to seek out and in- 
variably to prefer the primitive just be- 
cause it 7s primitive, and in the sphere 
of priestly recruitment, where condi- 
tions have so vastly changed, such a 
course would indeed be futile. Yet, in 
other fields, such as liturgy, biblical and 
patristic studies, there is an entirely 
healthful looking-back to the past, be- 
yond the counter-reformation and the 
middle ages, to seek inspiration and re- 
newal of spiritual life from the Chureh 
in the days of its youth. History does 
not repeat itself, but it does prov de 
parallels and analogies. East of the 
Iron Curtain, Christians face a fiercer 
persecution, less bloody perhaps, but far 
more subtle than in any period since 
the days of the primitive Chureh in 
imperial Rome. Materialism, lhuman- 
ism, and sheer apathy are the twenticth- 
century enemies of Christendom no less 
dangerous than were the corruptions of 
the tenth century. And Europe 
nothing of the rest of the Christian 
world—no longer presents that solidar- 
ity of Catholic witness and Catholic 
civilization that were the hallmarks of 
an earlier age. Yet, the Church, 


tO say 


founded on a rock and endued with the 
wisdom of centuries, has a sublime as- 
surance, based on Christ’s own promise, 
of rising triumphant over every storm. 
With her innate conservatism she com- 
bines a wonderful flexibility in adapt- 
ing herself to new situations and in 
perennially renewing her youth. By 
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digging back into her past, she finds 
weapons to fight the similar battles of 
the present. 

The seminary system as we know it 
today is, of course, Tridentine, not 
medieval, and Trent marked a solid and 
invaluable improvement over the hap- 
hazard and often inadequate spiritual 
and intellectual training of the secular 
priesthood in the middle ages. No one 
would wish radically to alter it in this 
present century. It is thorough and 
efficient, and whatever modifications 
and improvements might be urged in 
the system are not the subject of this 
article. But in view of the world-wide 
shortage of priests, is there not room 
for further experiments, in particular 
for a greater encouragement of adult 
vocations to supplement the existing 
seminaries, and for more institutions 
and colleges to provide for the special- 
ized needs of their training? Is there 
not room today for more tentmakers 
like St. Paul, more lawyers like St. 
Ambrose—or even for the occasional 
ex-playboy like St. Augustine? But 
even failing to produce saints and stars 
like these, wider encouragement and 
facilities for late vocations could pro- 
vide the Chureh with an additional 
offspring of mature and devoted priests, 
with varying experiences and insights 
to contribute to their ministry. 


MENTI NOSTRAE 


There is a significant paragraph on 
adult vocations in the encyclical Menti 
nostrae of Pope Pius XII (1950) which 
reads: “The prudent choice of candi- 
dates must be a universal rule. They 
should be chosen not only from youths 
who are already in the seminary, but 
also from among those who are study- 
ing in various schools and colleges, es- 


pecially when these students show a 
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BELATED VOCATIONS 


WANTED: 


zealous interest in furthering the work 
of the apostolate in its various forms. 
Such students, even though they enter 
the priesthood late’ often excel in solid 
virtue, precisely because they have al- 
ready faced grave difficulties, had their 
souls hardened in the battle of life, and 
have engaged in work closely connected 
with the priestly office.” In its context 
this refers clearly to vocations from lay 
workers in Catholic Action and seems 
to envisage not only students of late 
‘teens and early twenties in secular uni- 


versities, but also even older lay 
apostles. 
In April, 1955, there was held in 


tome a conference of spiritual directors 
by Cardinal Pizzardo, the 
Perfect of the Congregation of Semi- 


convened 
naries. A paper on adult vocations was 
read by Fr. Ferdinand Baj, the spiritual 
director of the Seminario di Venegono 
established for late voeations in Milan 
in 1947. In his enthusiasm for the 
cause he even went so far as to suggest 
“Could it not be that 
sidering these vocations as ‘late,’ 


instead of con- 
the 
others could rather be looked on as pre- 
mature?’? It must be remembered, of 
course, that he was thinking, not of the 
American boy of high-school age, but 
of the Italian junior seminarist of ten 
But there is a healthful and 
growing tendency in Italy today to re- 


or twelve. 


gard the junior seminary as a recruit- 
ing ground for possible vocations rather 


‘The English translation from which this is 
taken (The Priestly Life: Apostolic Exhorta- 
tion of Pope Pius XII “Menti Nostrae,” 
Catholic Truth Society, London), if anything, 
tones down the Latin original (Acta Apostol- 
wae Sedis, Oct. 2, 1950) which reads “Etsi 
sero in sacerdotium ingrediuntur.” “Sero,” 
with its implications of “toward evening,” is 
stronger than the English “late.” The Italian 
version reads “in eta avanzata.” 

22La Direzione Spirituale net Seminari: 
Relazioni tenute nel II Convegno dei Diret- 
tort Spirituali dei Seminari d'Italia (Vatican 
Press, 1956), p. 90. 


than looking upon all its students as 
already clerics in embryo. Perhaps 
someday they will cease altogether to 
dress these tiny tots in soutanes and 
clerical collars! 


ST. JOHN BOSCO AND VOCATIONS 


St. John Bosco was a laborer for late 
vocations, and although in nineteenth- 
century Italy, as today, a boy of eight- 
een or twenty was regarded as a late 
vocation (the Saint regarded himself as 
such at sixteen), many of his arguments 
hold equally good for late vocations in 
the thirties and forties. In a memo- 
randum addressed to Pope Leo XIII 
headed “Urgent questions for which the 
Vicar of Christ alone can find an an- 
wrote: “A effective 
means of parrying the evil (of shortage 
of voeations) is the Association for Late 
Vocations, recommended and enriched 
with indulgences by Pius IX. Its end 
is to get hold of young men or adults, 
full of good will and with adequate 
qualifications, to bring them to the 
priesthood. 


swer,” he very 


My experience proves that 
out of a hundred boys, who begin their 
studies with the intention of becoming 
priests, scarcely six or seven persevere. 
On the other hand, in the case of adults, 
out of a hundred who make a start, 
A six 
per cent success among boys may seem 


about ninety reach their goal.’ 


very low, but we must again remember 
that the Italian junior seminary of 
Bosco’s time accepted lads before sure 
signs of a true vocation could be reason- 
Yet in the 
seminary today the proportion of first- 
vear philosophers who succeed in reach- 
ing the priesthood probably averages 
But 
St. John Bosco’s figure of ninety per 


ably expected. average 


between fifty and sixty per cent. 


* Saint John Bosco, by <A. Auffrav, S.C. 
English edition by W. H. Mitchell, M.A., p. 
135. 
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cent for late vocations of more mature 
years is not overly optimistic, Judged 
at least by the records of the Pontifical 
Beda College in Rome which was es- 
tablished solely to train late vocations 
and to convert Protestant clergy. 

To consider the question at a purely 
temporal level, this greater efficiency 
goes far to offset the accompanying 
disadvantage that the middle-aged or- 
dinand has fewer active years to offer 
his diocese in return for his training. 
And again, the man in middle life who 
has accumulated savings from his busi- 
ness or profession, or even the older 
man with a retirement pension or an- 
nuity, is more likely to be in a position 
to pay the entire cost of his training, 
and, therefore, to a poor diocese in mis- 
sionary territory especially, even the 
few years of ministry that he may 
have to offer will be in the nature of 
clear profit. This financial advantage 
seldom applies, alas, to the convert 
Protestant clergymen (in England, at 
least), but they like to think that their 
years of sincere labor for Christ in an 
alien vineyard, coupled with some 
knowledge of the basic essentials of 
Christian theology, do provide a meas- 
ure of compensation, and they often 
have a zeal for conversions from the 
Protestant mentality which they under- 
stand so well. 

Together with the greater stability of 
vocation shown by the smaller fall-out, 
it may also be noted that scandals and 
lapses after ordination are (again by 
Beda College records) refreshingly rare 
among adult vocations. It is only to 
be expected that they know themselves 
and their capacities better than the 
youth, and understand more fully the 
obligation of chastity. 


LATE OR DELAYED? 


A distinction must be drawn between 
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late vocations and delayed vocations: 
in practice the latter are far more nu- 
merous. For it often happens that the 
call to the ministry comes early in life, 
only to be stifled temporarily, perhaps 
by family opposition or by the attrae- 
tions of a more lucrative career in the 
world. But God keeps nagging at them 
and refuses to let go, and in the end 
they take the plunge or repent, and 
wholeheartedly answer the call. Even 
more often the vocation is delayed by 
clear duties in the natural law—there 
is a widowed mother to support, or 
younger brothers and sisters to educate. 
Such men, when they become free, may 
bring with them great gifts of patience 
and perseverance in keeping the light 
of their vocation burning through many 
vears of frustration. 

God’s ways, however, are inscrutable, 
and there is certainly no evidence in 
Scripture or tradition that He limits 
His gifts of vocation only to those in 
youth and adolescence, though it is the 
experience of Mother Chureh that this 
is His customary way of acting. So 
Mother Chureh behaves accordingly. 
But it may well be within divine provi- 
dence that God may want the maturity 
and experience of a banker, an actor, 
a soldier, a teacher, a dock laborer, a 
musician, an artist, a lawyer, or even a 
prize fighter (all these professions, and 
many more, have been represented at 
the Beda!) to be used in some way for 
His greater glory within the priesthood 
of His Church. And so He calls them 
at the sixth, ninth, or even at the 
eleventh hour. If parents are to be 
encouraged to foster vocations among 
their sons, should not priests also be 
zealous to foster late vocations when 
they show signs of appearing, especially 
among their devoted and most active 
laity? 
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WANTED: 


BELATED VOCATIONS 


THEOLOGY OF LATE VOCATIONS 


Certainly there may be a difference 
in the nature of early and late voca- 
tions, comparable to the difference be- 
tween a love affair in youth which 
blossoms into a romantic marriage of 
lifelong endurance and the marriage 
of a more mature man who loves deeply, 
But the 
Church does not require compulsive vo- 


yet perhaps less compulsively. 


cations, however warmly she may wel- 
come them. “That no clear interior 
impulse is necessary is now the uni- 
versal teaching of divines,” writes Fr. 
Henry Davis, 8.J., 


proval of Pope Pius X of the opinion of 


“in view of the ap- 


a special Commission of Cardinals who 
examined the work of Canon Lahitton, 
La Vocation Sacerdotale. The view of 
the Cardinals, fully approved by Pope 
Pius X, was that the following teaching 
of the author of the book is deserving 
(a) that no one has a right 
to ordination antecedently to the free 
election of him by the Bishop; (b) that 
what is called vocation to the priest- 


of praise: 


hood does not consist, at all events 
necessarily and as a general rule, in 
some interior desire of the subject or in 
an impulse of the Holy Spirit to re- 
ceive the priesthood; (ec) but, on the 
contrary, nothing more is required in 
the candidate that he may rightly be 
invited by the Bishop than a right in- 
tention together with a fitness based on 
those gifts of nature and grace, and 
confirmed by that goodness of life and 
sufficiency of learning, that afford a 
well-founded hope that he would be 
able rightly to fulfil the priestly duties 
and maintain its obligations holily.’* 
Canon Lahitton appears to present a 
minimist 
for ordination, but he was himself con- 


controversially requirement 


*Benal and Pastoral Theology, Vol. IV 


(Sacraments), p. 265. 


troverting an almost Jansenist view in 
the France of his day, that little short 
of a private revelation was necessary 
in order to ensure a right vocation—and 
that at a time of great shortage of 
priests in that country. Everyone 
would agree that the required “right 
intention” must include a desire for the 
priesthood that is a special and super- 
natural, but not of necessity an extraor- 
dinary, grace. “There is an internal 
movement of God on the soul,” wrote 
Dr. E. J. Mahoney, “of which it is not 
necessary for the subject to be con- 


scious. There is also the external eall 
of ecclesiastical authority decisively 


completing the notion of ‘vocation.’ 
Both are equally necessary. oa 

There is nothing in these require- 
ments to rule out even the retired busi- 
nessman of fifty-five or sixty, perhaps 
a widower, who is still active, healthy, 
and young for his years after leading 
the life of a devoted Catholic layman, 
from being moved to seek to devote his 
last years to the furthering of God’s 
kingdom in the priesthood rather than 
spend his retirement in idleness and 
There are quiet spheres of ac- 
tivity for them as convent chaplains or 
the like, perhaps releasing a younger 
And, 
as already pointed out, they will prob- 
ably cost the diocese nothing for their 
training. 


ease. 


man for more strenuous duties. 


SPECIALIZED TRAINING 


If delayed and late vocations are to 
be suecessfully encouraged so that their 
very considerably _ in- 
creased, further provision would have 
There 
have, of course, been many successes 
where middle-aged men have heroically 


numbers are 


to be made for their training. 


> The Secular Priesthood, by the Rev. E. J. 
Mahoney, D.D., with a Preface by Cardinal 
Bourne (London, 1930). 
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taken their places in seminaries with 
youths perhaps half their age, but con- 
siderable heroism is required, and there 
have been failures, too. The prospect 
may well deter many would-be aspir- 
ants. The end is the same for all—the 
goal of the sacred priesthood worthily 
received. But the means to that end 
may wisely differ. “For the youth, a 
primary object of seminary training is 
the formation of character. With the 
older man, remembering that some may 
have been in positions of high leader- 
ship and responsibility in the world, 
the character is already formed for 
better or worse—and one assumes for 
better if he has been aeccepted—and 
seminary training can only add to what 
is already formed: a charisma of 
priestly character. 

As Msgr. C. L. H. Duchemin, Rector 
of the Pontifical Beda College, has said 
in a radio talk:® 


It will be clear to anyone who has 
followed the evolution of this inter- 
esting ecclesiastical institution that 
while it must provide all the essen- 
tials of an ordinary seminary, it has 
to do so in a special manner. The 
main problem the Beda has to solve 
is how to deal with a middle-aged 
man, say of 35 to 45, who, whether 
he be a convert or not, feels called, 
like the Apostles, to abandon his pro- 
fession or trade, and follow Jesus 
Christ in the priesthood. With such 
a man, training is not merely a 
matter of good will; his mind is no 
longer as elastic as it was when he 
was 18, and his body has formed 
habits which render him unable to 
face the hardships that are good for 
younger men. He may be, and in- 
deed should be, ready to go to any 
seminary chosen by his Bishop, but 
there he would have to spend six or 
seven years (less easily spared at 40 
or over than at 20) ... . Again 
there is the question of discipline; 
®*Speaking of the Beda, a broadcast from 

the Vatican Radio, March 31, 1959. 
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in the ordinary seminary it is de- 
signed to train youths in the funda- 
mental ways of living, and it is not 
suitable for a man of 40. He requires 
a different set of rules that will adapt 
his character as it is to receive the 
new dignity of the priesthood. Pro- 
fessional teachers know that you can- 
not mix the ages. . 

The “Beda Course” . . . was 
planned by the Sacred Congregation 
of Studies; it concentrated philoso- 
phy into one year, and theology into 
a cycle of three years; explanations 
are given in English, but studies are 
made from the ordinary Latin text 
books, and in that way the student 
becomes familiar with the complete 
scholastic system. This means quick 
going, but it suits men whose minds 
are mature. 


In addition to this complete but 
shortened course in philosophy, theol- 
ogy, and morals there is also instrue- 
tion in Saered Seripture, canon law, 
Chureh history, ascetical theology and 
Church music. The academic year is 
broken by short holidays when students 
are free to explore Italy, and a reason- 
able latitude is allowed for having 
oceasional meals outside the College. 
“The community life,” Mgr. Duechemin 
rightly points out, “is agreeable and in 
many respects unique. The large va- 
riety of characters and temperaments 
removes all fear of monotony, while the 
common aim unites the men in a bond 
of close friendship. One might de- 
scribe the atmosphere at the Beda as 
the resultant of combining together a 
seminary, an English university and an 
officers’ mess.”’ 

Obviously the suecess of such a ven- 
ture depends very greatly on the wis- 
dom, tact and understanding of the 
staff, particularly of the rector and the 
spiritual director who occupy the key 
positions. And the Beda has been, on 
the whole, extremely successful in 
achieving what it sets out to do. But 
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BELATED VOCATIONS 


the Beda is an English College, for 
whose vacancies the English bishops 
have priority. 
from the British Commonwealth coun- 
tries and Ireland, and almost always at 
least two or three Americans (including 
in the past the celebrated Episcopal 
convert, Dr. Delaney), but Americans 
can only hope to fill up what few gaps 
Even in the new Beda now 
under construction, which will accom- 


There are also students 


remain. 


modate a greater number of students 
Waiting-list, many 
Americans will still have to be dis- 
appointed. 


and shorten the 


With a greater measure of 
encouragement for late vocations the 
numbers might be overwhelming. 
When in 1951 the Rev. Ashley Pettis, 
himself a Beda priest, wrote an article 
on these lines in the Catholic World, I 
am reliably informed that he received 
no fewer than one hundred and fifty let- 
ters of inquiry from American aspir- 
ants to the priesthood of adult years. 
Such a response is surely extremely 
significant of what could be done. 
Much as the English students would 
miss the very distinctive and vigorous 
their 
American brethren who are made so 


contribution and qualities of 
welcome at the Beda, they would re- 
joice if the success of their college 
should lead some day to the establish- 
ment of a parallel institution for late 
vocations from the United States where 
there are millions more Catholies to 
draw from than in England. Imitation 
is the sincerest form of flattery. 


PREJUDICE AGAINST 
LATE VOCATIONS 


St. John Bosco, despite direct en- 
Pius IX and Leo 
XIII, had a great deal of opposition and 


couragement from 
prejudice to overcome in his work for 
late voeations in Turin. Reluctantly it 
must be admitted that a certain sus- 


picion of late vocations and their en- 
couragement is not dead even today. 
Part of this stems from sheer conserva- 
tism, from a distrust of any experiment 
which does not fit into the normal pat- 
tern of Mother Church’s methods. 
There is, perhaps, a certain feeling that 
a shortened course for the middle-aged 
provides a back door into the priest- 
hood for those who have escaped the 
toil and heat of the day, and that 
cranks and eccentrics will creep in. 
Then there is oceasionally an unworthy 
feeling (reminiscent of the elder 
brother’s attitude to the prodigal son) 
that such men have given only the frag- 
end of their lives for God after enjoying 
the world for their best years. The 
very phrase “late vocations” is perhaps 
unfortuate, for “late” carries a variety 
of meanings and nuances, including a 
culpable lateness for appointments as 
well as the providential lateness of 
afternoon and evening in the course of 
the day.“ In an institution like the 
Chureh militant on earth, so human as 
well as so divine, such reactions are 
understandable because they are so 
completely human. But they have no 
foundation in Seripture or tradition, 
where the late vocation has always 
held an honored place. 

The prudent selection of such candi- 
dates certainly presents special prob- 
lems which must be faced. Cranks and 
eccentrics can be weeded out quite as 
easily as among more junior seminar- 
ians, perhaps indeed more easily as 
such failings will probably be already 
established. (But please, let us have a 


*An excellent article, “The Providence of 
God and Late Vocations,” by Fr. Christopher 
Huntington appeared in The Epistle (Sum- 
mer Number, 1959), published by the St. Paul 
Guild, New York, which dealt fully with this 
point in particular, and made a strong appeal 
for the term “adult vocations.” 
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few eccentrics in the priesthood, if 
otherwise suitable and saintly, rather 
than a dead level of sacerdotal nor- 
mality !) 

Both motive and background require 
special scrutiny. Occasionally the fail- 
ure in secular life will seek the security 
of the clerical state as a lifelong meal 
ticket. During periods of depression 
and white-collar unemployment, late 
vocation aspirants have a tendency to 
rise. But it does not follow ipso facto 
that the business failure will neces- 
sarily be a priestly failure or lack the 
right intention; he may simply have no 
aptitude for business, though such 
eases should be very carefully ex- 
amined. In England during the late 
war there were pacifists of the wrong 
type who sought entrance to a semi- 
nary to evade military service as soon 
as conscription reached their age-group. 
They were mostly obvious misfits, 
when accepted at all, who soon dis- 
covered for themselves that the army 
was preferable to a seminary when 
there was no true vocation. In any 
case, these are exceptions, and an in- 
adequate or faulty intention may in- 
validate a vocation at any age. 


AN ANSWER TO THE 
“WORKER-PRIESTS” 


The laity in general warmly welcome 
the ministrations of late vocations, with 
their close practical experience of the 
problems of the secular world that is 
even more firsthand than can be gained 
from years of study or experience in the 
confessional. There is, perhaps, an en- 
couraging analogy here with the 
worker-priest experiment in France. 
This was a daring attempt to bridge the 
gulf that yawns there (and not only 
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there) between the worker and the 
priest who tended to share the class 
outlook of the bourgeoisie. Late voca- 
tions (at least at the Beda, though not 
as envisaged by St. John Bosco) are 
drawn mainly but by no means entirely 
from a business and professional back- 
ground, yet, with greater encourage- 
ment and more facilities for training, 
there is no reason why there should not 
be a healthy increase from the ranks of 
the workers. This would certainly ful- 
fil some of the benefits of the worker- 
priest movement without the dangers 
and disadvantages that led to its par- 
tial failure. 

The late vocation may feel a pang 
of envy sometimes for the young semi- 
narian or priest who, with the light of a 
first love and enthusiasm in his eyes, 
goes to labor in the Master’s vineyard 
at the fresh dawn of his day. “He real- 
izes” says Msgr. Duchemin, “that ar- 
riving at a late hour he has in a sense 
lost valuable time, yet he consoles him- 
self by remembering that nevertheless 
he did mysteriously receive a call 
which he has tried to answer by devot- 
ing what remains of his energy and 
time to his Master’s work.” 

The fields are already white unto the 
harvest, but the laborers are few. 
Surely any possible sources of further 
supply should be fully explored that 
are consistent with the holiness, learn- 
ing, and efficiency required of the 
priestly state. Dr. Mahoney was a 
cautious and conservative writer, but 
he declared of late vocations in the 
work already cited that “the Chureh 
would be poorer without them.” 

Would she not be even richer with 


many more? 
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The Pacifist 


and Modern Morality 


By LESLIE RUMBLE, M.S.C., S.T.D. 


“Catholic Pacifism” Repudiated 


A LITTLE BOOK has recently been 


published which contains a series of ar- 
ticles drawn from two American period- 
icals, The Commonweal and Cross Cur- 
rents, by Dom Bede Griffiths, O.S.B., 
and Fr. Franz Stratmann, O.P., respec- 
tively, and from four English publica- 
tions, Blackfriars, The Tablet, London 
Calling, and The Month, the writers in 
order being Canon Drinkwater, Chris- 
topher Hollis, Sir Compton Mackenzie, 
and Archbishop Roberts, S.J. 

There is an additional article by E. I. 
Watkin, and an introduction to the 
whole series by Michael de la Bedoyere, 
editor of the London Catholic Herald, 
who puts the question: “Must the 
Christian in the face of the seemingly 
overwhelming spiritual and moral rea- 
sons for an attitude of complete detach- 
ment from a nuclear war, whether in 
preparation or in execution, be no more 
than a passive victim of the forces of 
evil?” 

The book is subtitled Catholic Es- 
says on the Problem of War Today. A 
more fitting description would have 


been Essays by Catholics, for it is 
scarcely possible to regard the greater 








The present article, repudiating the posi- 
tion of Catholic pacifists, coupled with his 
“The Pacifist and the Bible” (HPR, Sept. 
1959), makes for a very much needed brief 
by Father Rumble against militant pacifism. 
One of the most respected apologists in the 
Church, Father Rumble is no party to the 
identification of “peacemaker” and “pacifist.” 





part of the book as being in harmony 
with Catholie principles at all. 


NUCLEAR WAR 


The horror of nuclear war manifested 
by each of the different contributors to 
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few eccentrics in the priesthood, if 
otherwise suitable and saintly, rather 
than a dead level of sacerdotal nor- 
mality!) 

Both motive and background require 
special scrutiny. Occasionally the fail- 
ure in secular life will seek the security 
of the clerical state as a lifelong meal 
ticket. During periods of depression 
and white-collar unemployment, late 
vocation aspirants have a tendency to 
rise. But it does not follow tpso facto 
that the business failure will neces- 
sarily be a priestly failure or lack the 
right intention; he may simply have no 
aptitude for business, though such 
eases should be very carefully ex- 
amined. In England during the late 
war there were pacifists of the wrong 
type who sought entrance to a semi- 
nary to evade military service as soon 
as conscription reached their age-group. 
They were mostly obvious misfits, 
when accepted at all, who soon dis- 
covered for themselves that the army 
was preferable to a seminary when 
there was no true vocation. In any 
ease, these are exceptions, and an in- 
adequate or faulty intention may in- 
validate a vocation at any age. 


AN ANSWER TO THE 
“WORKER-PRIESTS” 


The laity in general warmly welcome 
the ministrations of late vocations, with 
their close practical experience of the 
problems of the secular world that is 
even more firsthand than can be gained 
from years of study or experience in the 
confessional. There is, perhaps, an en- 
couraging analogy here with the 
worker-priest experiment in France. 
This was a daring attempt to bridge the 
gulf that yawns there (and not only 
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there) between the worker and the 
priest who tended to share the class 
outlook of the bourgeoisie. Late voca- 
tions (at least at the Beda, though not 
as envisaged by St. John Bosco) are 
drawn mainly but by no means entirely 
from a business and professional back- 
ground, yet, with greater encourage- 
ment and more facilities for training, 
there is no reason why there should not 
be a healthy increase from the ranks of 
the workers. This would certainly ful- 
fil some of the benefits of the worker- 
priest movement without the dangers 
and disadvantages that led to its par- 
tial failure. 

The late vocation may feel a pang 
of envy sometimes for the young semi- 
narian or priest who, with the light of a 
first love and enthusiasm in his eyes, 
goes to labor in the Master’s vineyard 
at the fresh dawn of his day. “He real- 
izes” says Msgr. Duchemin, “that ar- 
riving at a late hour he has in a sense 
lost valuable time, yet he consoles him- 
self by remembering that nevertheless 
he did mysteriously receive a eall 
which he has tried to answer by devot- 
ing what remains of his energy and 
time to his Master’s work.” 

The fields are already white unto the 
harvest, but the laborers are few. 
Surely any possible sources of further 
supply should be fully explored that 
are consistent with the holiness, learn- 
ing, and efficiency required of the 
priestly state. Dr. Mahoney was a 
cautious and conservative writer, but 
he declared of late vocations in the 
work already cited that “the Church 
would be poorer without them.” 

Would she not be even richer with 


many more? 
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this symposium will, of course, be 
shared by everybody. There is no one, 
surely, who will not subscribe to the 
vivid description of what a world-war 
with modern weapons would mean to 
humanity, given by Pope Pius XII in 
his 1955 Christmas Message. 

He declared the spectacle offered to 
our terrified gaze to be one of “entire 
cities, even the largest and richest in 
art and history wiped out; a pall of 
death over pulverized ruins, covering 
countless victims with limbs burned, 
twisted and scattered, while others 
groan in their death agony. Mean- 
while, the specter of a radio-active 
cloud hinders survivors from giving any 
help, and inexorably advances to ex- 
tinguish any remaining life. There will 
be no song of victory, only the incon- 
solable weeping of humanity, which will 
gaze in desolation upon a catastrophe 
brought on by its own folly.” 


SAY THESE PACIFISTS 


Say the pacifists: “Who doubts that 
it would be criminal conduct indeed to 
bring upon the human race such a dis- 
aster? Did not Pius XII himself once 
declare: ‘For the Church, the juridical 
licitness of war is not something that 
holds true in every  hypothesis’?? 
Whatever may be the grievances among 
nations, the only lawful solution of 
these difficulties is by way of negotia- 
tion and arbitration. There is never 
any justification for plunging the world 
into war.” 

Unhappily, from the moral point of 
view, no “causa finita est” sigh of relief 
is possible. Things are not so simple. 
For what if some nation does embark on 


: Vorals and Vissile 8. edited by Charl sS 
Thompson (James Clarke & Co. Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1959) 

* Address to Women Army-Auxiliaries, May 
21, 1958. 
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such a criminal enterprise? Are the 
nations which are the victims of ag- 
gression morally obliged not to engage 
in a war unjustifiably launched against 
them? 


A NEW MORAL THEOLOGY? 


From the outset it can be said that 
no Catholic theologian, in dealing with 
this subject, will be swayed by any de- 
sire to justify war as such. Any bias 
he might feel would be rather in a paci- 
fist direction, suggesting that participa- 
tion in war, no matter what the cireum- 
stances, is immoral and reprehensible. 
If he arrives at a conelusion other than 
that, it will be only with reluctance. 

In turning his attention to the prob- 
lem, he finds it being urged that the 
traditional ethics of war need radical 
revision, if indeed they are not alto- 
gether obsolete in the light of modern 
developments which theologians of past 
ages had not to take into account. 

As a starting point for this conten- 
tion, the words of Cardinal Faulhaber 
are quoted from his sermon on the oe- 
casion of the Disarmament Conference, 
1932: 


We live in a period of transition. . . 
As in other questions, so in that of 
war and peace a change of heart will 
be effected. . .Even the teaching of 
moral theology in regard to war will 
speak a new language. It will remain 
true to its old principles, but in re- 
gard to the question of the permis- 
sibility of war, it will take account of 
the new facts.* 

Cardinal Faulhaber’s thought was 
that, in view of modern methods and 
the ruinous consequences to all con- 
cerned, the reasons for engaging in war 
will have to be much more serious than 


* Cited in Peace and the Cle gu. by “A 
German Priest” (Fr. Stratmann), published 
by Sheed & Ward, London, 1936, p. 135 
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previously; necessary conditions will 
be far more rarely verified, and _ still 
ereater efforts will have to be made to 
settle differences without recourse to 
arms. Catholic pacifists, however, go 
far beyond that, arguing that there can 
now be no such thing as a just war, 
even from a defensive point of view. 
Thus Fr. Stratmann declares that a 
war according to the rules of morality 
is today but a theoretical possibility 
which no longer occurs, and demands 
that moral theology should turn its at- 
tention to the modern war of reality, 
declaring unequivocally that what is 
being prepared is, of its very nature, a 
bellum injustum. He cites Cardinal 
Ottaviani’s “sensational thesis” that 
“war is to be altogether forbidden.”! 
Also he quotes the opinion of Fr. Mario 
Cordovani, Master of the Sacred Palace 
in Rome and the “Pope’s theologian,” 
as saying that “the difference between 
wars of the past and modern wars is 
not only one of size, but of kind; so 
that today we have to deal with an 
activity essentially different from what 


‘ 


the earlier moralists wrote about.’® 
“The Christian conscience,” he com- 
plains, “finds today that the still re- 
peated teaching of the last centuries on 
‘just’ war is at cross purposes with the 
present reality.’’® 

Deeply impressed by Fr. Stratmann’s 
views, Archbishop T. D. Roberts, S.J., 
advises any Catholie desiring to form 
his conscience on the matter to have in 
hand “a New Testament and a copy of 
Fr. Stratmann’s War and Christianity 
Today.’* Mr. E. I. Watkin, adopting 
Fr. Stratmann’s ideas and advocating 
absolute pacifism, lists the seven tra- 
ditional conditions which must all be 


*Public Laws of the Church, Rome, 1947, 
par. 86. 

®° L’Osservatore Romano, Oct. 15, 1947. 

® Morals and Missiles, pp. 32, 33. 

* Tbhid., p. 15. 


verified for a war to be just, namely, a 
righteous cause; authorization by a 
lawful government; good intention; last 
resort; moral means only to be used; 
reasonable prospect of success; and a 
true probability that the benefits of vic- 
tory will outweigh the evil consequences 
which necessarily ensue. He argues 
that the final three of these conditions 
cannot possibly be fulfilled today, and 
that no participation in any war—even 
a defensive one—can be morally justi- 
fied.6 Christopher Hollis also, even 
though declaring at an Anti-Nuclear 
War Rally in London that he was not 
a pacifist, added that nuclear weapons 
seemed to have “altered all the ethies of 
"9 All the ethies of war! Can such 
an extreme position be maintained? 


war. 


THE PACIFIST CASE 


It is not without misgivings that one 
studies the writings of pacifists, for the 
impression is almost unavoidable that 
an attitude of mind has first been 
adopted, and that only afterwards has 
a search for arguments to justify it been 
undertaken. As a matter of fact, Fr. 
Stratmann, probably the most influen- 
tial among “pacifist theologians,” can- 
didly admits: “My work for peace may 
be explained by the experience I had 
in the First World War. All the 
butchering was senseless and immoral, 
and never could be reconciled with the 
spirit of Christ.’’?° 

One would have to be inhuman, of 
course, not to sympathize with reactions 
of horror and resentment engendered by 
Memories of them 
are bound to awaken profound feelings 
and emotions which tend to sway one’s 
judgment. But these do not dispense us 


such experiences. 


* [bid., pp. 51-4. 

® Reported in The Universe, May 29, 1959. 

*Quoted in Catholic Authors, ed. by 
Matthew Hoehn, OS.B., 1952, p. 556. 
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from the demands of reason, and in all 
such matters we have to be doubly on 
our guard against departures from dis- 
passionate and objective thinking. 

There is certainly room for suspect- 
ing a lack of balance when, assuming 
what is to be proved, pacifists speak 
tendentiously of all participants in 
modern wars—even defense ones—as 
“mass-murderers.” And the methods 
adopted in dealing with Sacred Scrip- 
ture, the Fathers, and the traditional 
teachings of Catholic theologians inten- 
sify one’s uneasiness. 





APPEAL TO SCRIPTURE* 


Dom Bede Griffiths, O.S.B., for ex- 
ample, tells us that “In the Sermon on 
the Mount we have the Christian ideal 
set before us in the most absolute terms, 
and this is the very essence of the Gos- 
pel.” True, he interprets “resist not 
evil” as a “counsel of perfection” and 
not as a “precept”; but he applies it 
not only to our personal dispositions 
and behavior to our neighbors met with 
daily life, but also to matters affecting 
our duties as citizens to the State en- 
gaged in a life or death struggle against 
an unjust aggressor. He reproachfully 
declares that “the command ‘resist not 
him that is evil’ has become almost a 
dead letter in the Church.” He pro- 
poses for the emulation of Catholics the 
inspiring example of Gandhi’s doctrine 
of non-resistance, and concludes that 
“one must be committed to the princi- 
ple of non-violence utterly and com- 
pletely to the point of death. The se- 
cret of non-violence was revealed in the 
death of Christ.”! 

That cannot be characterized as other 
than an unpardonable misuse of Sacred 


* Ed. note. See also Father Rumble’s “The 
Pacifist and the Bible” in the preceding issue 
of this Review, pp. 1083 ff. 

1 Morals and Missiles, pp. 69-76. 
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Scripture. It is not irrelevant to quote 
here a warning given by Pope Pius XII. 
Insisting that the world should accept 
at least that part of Christian teaching 
which “is based on the Natural Law,” 
he admonished Catholics: “Be on your 
guard against those who undervalue 
this Christian service to the world, and 
oppose to it a so-called ‘pure,’ ‘spiritual’ 
Christianity.”!* 

In the Sermon on the Mount it is 
just not possible to find any clear, com- 
plete and final teaching on war, whether 
by precept or counsel. Christ there 
gave His disciples lessons of the highest 
importance in regard to their personal 
dispositions of soul, abstracting alto- 
gether from their duties toward public 
authorities in the States of which they 
were subjects in this world. 

“The peace of Christ,” as Heinrich 
A. Rommen well explains, “means first 
of all that by redemption the original 
and true order between God and men 
has been restored; it means reconcilia- 
tion with God, an internal. . .peace of 
soul that is again received into the order 
of God and communion with God. 
That is the peace that the world cannot 


give,”’18 


EARLY CHRISTIAN WRITERS 


As with Scripture, so with the Fa- 
thers. Citations from patristic writings 
which are torn from their context and 
will not bear the weight imposed upon 
them are advanced by pacifists. Thus 
Fr. Stratmann!* offers as evidence of 
the mind of the primitive Church quo- 
tations from “just three of the most sig- 
nificant writers” of the period. But 
the passages he quotes have not the sig- 
nificance he imagines. His authorities 


'’ Christmas Message, 1955. 
'S The State in Catholic Thought, p. 647. 
* Morals and Missiles, pp. 18, 199. 
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are Origen, St. Athanasius, and St. Cyr- 
ian. Not one of them, however, was 
dealing ex professo with the question of 
the legitimacy of war. All three were 
defending the value set by Christians 
upon heavenly interests as contrasted 
with the vanity of earthly pursuits. 

Origen defended Christians equally 
for abstaining from public office in the 
government of a country as for abstain- 
ing from military service; and he ar- 
gued that those who did abstain from 
military service—as not all did, by any 
means—“wrestled in prayers to God on 
behalf of those who are fighting in a 
righteous cause and for the king justly 
reigning, that whatever is opposed to 
those may be destroyed.’!® Elsewhere 
he wrote: “Wars, if ever there arise 
a necessity for them, should be waged 
in a just and orderly way.’ 

St. Athanasius praised those who felt 
it their vocation to detach their hands 
from holding swords in order to lift 
them to heaven in prayer; but he ex- 
pressly defended the legitimacy of war.” 

St. Cyprian, in a letter to Donatus, 
contrasting the vanity of temporal, 
earthly, and material things with the 
value of eternal, heavenly, and spirit- 
ual interests, gives a lengthy 2,500- 
word rhetorical description of the world 
with its vices, cruelties, insecurity and 
disappointments, including a_ passing 
reference to its robberies, piracies and 
unjust wars.'8 With the subject of just 
wars he does not deal at all. 

If the case for pacifism has to depend 
for its support upon such out-of-con- 
text and irrelevant quotations, its val- 
idity is not unreasonably declared sus- 
pect! In the early Church, although 
some Christians avoided military serv- 
ice for various reasons, the Church her- 


® Against Celsus, VIII, 73. 

'® Thid., 1V, 82 

7 Bpist. Ad Armunem, P. G., t. 26, col. 1173. 
*% Ad Donatum, 6-13. 


self never condemned it. Large num- 
bers of Christians, as a matter of fact, 
served in the army, not a few of them 
ranking in the estimate of the Church 
among her saints and martyrs. 


“CHRISTIAN ETHICS CORRUPTED!” 


In addition to the charge of misinter- 
preting Scripture and the Fathers, it 
would be very difficult to defend Cath- 
olic pacifists from the accusation of 
treating the traditional moral theology 
of the Church with contempt. 

Dom Bede Griffiths tells us that dur- 
ing the first three centuries “Christians 
believed that they belonged to a new 
age. . .In which non-violence was now 
the law. It was by this that the 
{oman Empire was overcome. The 
whole power of Rome was organized to 
crush this religion; yet it had to admit 
defeat.’”?® The confusion of thought 
here is surely obvious, apart from the 
erroneous estimate of the first three 
centuries. Despite persecution, Christi- 
anity triumphed as a religion. But 
that is beside the point in a discussion 
of the legitimacy of war on the part of a 
State fighting for its survival as a tem- 
poral kingdom against an unjust attack 
on the part of another State. 

Dom Griffiths continues: “The very 
ideal of non-violence seems to have 
faded from men’s minds. There have, 
of course, been honorable exceptions, 
like the Quakers” and Mahatma 
Gandhi who “recovered the ideal of 
non-violence for the modern world.’”° 
It would seem that Quakers, led by the 
“inner light,” were better off than Cath- 
olies with the authentie moral guidance 
of the Catholie Church; and that Ma- 
hatma Gandhi has better understood 
Christianity than the Popes. 

Fr. Stratmann speaks in a similar 


® Morals and Missiles, pp. 72, 73. 


” Tbid., p. 73. 
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strain. He tells us that in this matter 
only a minority among Christians “is 
animated by the spirit of the Gospel... . 
They believe in the cross and not in the 
sword.” (One could ask here whether 
it is not a “cross” for citizens to face 
the onerous duties devolving upon them 
in time of war.) “We Christians,” con- 
tinues Fr. Stratmann, “who had been 
trained to faith in the sword were 
strongly influenced by the repudiation 
of that faith by the ‘pagan’ Mahatma 
Gandhi with his policy of non-violence, 
which was in conformity with the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. . . .It is time we 
relearned this power of resistance which 
the early Church possessed.”*! 


AUTHORITY OF GANDHI 


We must here pause to ask ourselves 
still more seriously whether Mahatma 
Gandhi is to be accepted as a better 
guide than the Catholic Church herself. 
If we look closely into his non-violence 
theory, we find that it simply ignores 
the rights and duties of States. For 
him, States just do not seem to exist, 
their relationships to be brought into 
harmony by subjection to a higher or- 
der regulated by International Law. 
For him, too, legitimate coercive force 
seems to be confused with violence. 

It is bad enough to find Catholie mor- 
alists approving of an inadequate ethi- 
cal theory. It is worse to meet with an 
implied contempt on their part for the 
traditional moral theology of the Cath- 
olie Chureh, which has apparently so 
led Catholics astray. 

Fr. Stratmann does not hesitate to 
say that, on the question of war, the 
Christian conscience has suffered “a 
progressive accommodation to its ‘law- 
fulness.’” He declares that, if one be- 
gins with the Gospel, then one can 
“well speak of a steadily descending 


" Ibid. pp. 32, 33. 
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curve.” And he suggests that “the 
Christian conscience (which is some- 
thing else than the conscience of people 
who still call themselves Christian) 

. has raised loud voices . . . re- 
calling the words of St. Cyprian.” He 
complains that the “teaching of St. Au- 
gustine on war, transmitted through the 
Decretum of Gratian and through 
Thomas Aquinas, remains today the 
doctrine of war presented in our books 
on ethies, except that our doctrine is not 
modified by the Gospel concepts of ear!l- 
ier days, although they are valid for all 
time.”?. From Gandhi, apparently, 
Catholies are to relearn the spirit of the 
Gospels. 


CHURCH AND MORAL THEOLOGIANS 


We have seen, however, that there are 
grave reasons for doubting whether Fr. 
Stratmann has understood the teaching 
of St. Cyprian and the Gospel concepts 
of earlier days. And his judgment that 
Catholic ethics have so deteriorated is 
quite unacceptable. 

The ethical code gradually built up 
through the ages by Catholic moralists, 
based on the natural moral law and for- 
mulated in the light of the Gospels and 
the teachings of the Fathers, has been 
the guide of Christian consciences at 
every stage of Christendom’s history. 
And the Catholie Chureh has at least, 
in general, made this ethical code her 
own means of instructing the faithful in 
moral matters. How often those with 
problems have been advised, with con- 
fidence, to “consult approved authors” 
for the solution of their difficulties, and 
to follow their rulings. 

It is impossible to deny any nexus be- 
tween the Chureh and her theologians. 
The Chureh acknowledges the common 


teaching of her theologians as her own, 


at least implicitly, in so far as the faith- 


8 Ibid., p. 20. 
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ful are taught it, and believe it, and act 
upon it, molding their lives as Catholics 
in accordance with it. Such common 
teaching of her theologians both wit- 
nesses to the doctrine of the Church and 
expresses it, and participates in her au- 
thority. Is it out of place, therefore, to 
recall here the warning of Pope Pius 
XII to those who think they know bet- 
ter than the Church at any given period 
that “the influence of the Holy Ghost 
is present with the Church in every age, 
even to the end of time’’?** 


CHARITY NOT IGNORED 


But why, asks Fr. Stratmann, has 
“the question of peace and war been 
discussed only in terms of natural and 
international law, and why in treatises 
on war written by Christians (do) you 
read hardly a word on love? You get 
the impression that the duty of love is 
trivial in comparison with the duty of 
justice. This or that, they say, is re- 
quired ‘only’ by love, and not by jus- 
tice. As if the command of love were 
not the ‘first and greatest,’ which must 
govern even public policy! However, 
Christians have been so influenced by 
the world that they look up astonished 
‘The Gospel com- 
mand of love applies between States 
just as it does between individual men’ 
(Benedict XV, Peace of God, 1920).’*4 

Now none of that is really true, at 
least as far as Catholie moralists are 
concerned. In books dealing with peace 
and war the duties of charity as well as 
those of justice are given their proper 
place. Far from saying that this or 
that is required “only” by charity and 
not by justice, Catholic moralists in- 
“only” by 
justice is not enough. As Prof. J. Mess- 


when they read: 


sist that what is required 


ner, of the University of Vienna, points 


* Mediator Dei, 1947. 
* Morals and Missiles, pp. 80-81. 


out in his Social Ethics, where justice 
seems to conflict with charity, other 
things being equal, justice takes prece- 
dence because it is the prerequisite for 
peace and order in society; but it needs 
to be completed and perfected by char- 
ity. Charity, however, takes prece- 
dence over a strict application of jus- 
tice; in particular, it forbids the en- 
forcement of a right disproportionately 
oppressive.*> Catholic moralists do not 
lose sight of the swmma justitia, summa 
injuria principle, although they are not 
obliged to refer to it continually, even 
in sections of their books devoted to 
specifically juridical aspects of a sub- 
ject. Complaints that they do not may 
be dismissed as merely petulant. 

Expressly in regard to war Messner 
writes: “Nothing can set aside the ob- 
ligations of charity which originate in 
the relationship of men as spiritual per- 
sons. Indeed, like all other law, the 
law of war has its ultimate roots in the 
love which man owes to man simply as 
man. Nothing but this love can assure 
a hearing to the appeal to humanity in 
warfare and can give law itself an ulti- 
mate authority.’”6 

That Catholies are astonished to hear 
that the Gospel command of love ap- 
plies between States as well as between 
individual men is an exaggeration on 
which it is unnecessary to dwell. 

The real trouble seems to be that 
pacifists are not prepared to recognize 
as love or charity anything less than 
advocacy of their own extreme pacifism, 
to the exclusion of any considerations 
based on other principles for which al- 
lowance also must be made. 


RESPECT FOR CONSCIENCE 


Fr. Stratmann goes on to insist that 
“those at least who wish to renounce 





“ Social Ethics, 1952, p. 232. 
" Thid., p. 425. 















military service and material arms, in 
order to fight only with the ‘weapons 
of light,’ must be granted the right to do 
so; they must be allowed, that is, to 
follow Christ without arms.”*7 

One must presume that he does not 
intend to declare a St. Louis, King of 
France, or a St. Joan of Are to be less 
fervent followers of Christ than the 
pacifists! 

All Catholic moralists, however, on 
the principle that people with invinci- 
bly wrong consciences are obliged to do 
what they think to be right, would agree 
that exemptions from military service 
should be granted to conscientious ob- 
jectors. But, as far as possible, people 
with erroneous consciences should not 
be left in their ill-informed state. They 
should have their mistaken notions re- 
placed by truly sound ideas. And there 
is certainly less excuse for a Catholic to 
have a wrong conscience in this matter 
than for a Hindu or a Buddhist, a 
Quaker or a Witness of Jehovah. 


DEFENSE STILL LAWFUL 


It may be conceded to pacifists that, 
not the traditional moral principles 
but the application of them must differ 
to a certain extent under modern condi- 
tions. In former times war was con- 
sidered a just means for vindicating a 
nation’s rights and redressing griev- 
ances. Today, no matter what the 
provocation, recourse to an aggressive 
war, in view of the atrocities and ruin 
which would follow in its wake, must be 
branded as immoral. That was the 
clear teaching of Pope Pius XII in his 
Christmas Message, 1948. 

A few years later, however, and cer- 
tainly with that teaching in mind, he 
declared in his Christmas Broadcast, 
1956, that a defensive war cannot be 
branded as unlawful, granted that all 


* M ora Is and Missiles, p. 33. 
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efforts at negotiation have failed. If 
the threat is made to use nuclear weap- 
ons, an earlier utterance of his would 
still hold good, namely, that “efficacious 
self-defense” is permissible. That 
would mean the use in turn, if indispen- 
sable to national survival and to the 
degree necessary, of atomic, biological, 
and chemical means of repelling and 
nullifying the unjust attack.** 


MORALITY OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


It is argued by pacifists that even a 
defensive war cannot be morally justi- 
fied today according to our own tradi- 
tional Catholic principles, since the use 
of nuclear weapons would be the use of 
intrinsically evil means. Also, there 
could be no reasonable hope of the suc- 
cessful outcome of such a war, while 
the resultant disaster for everyone con- 
cerned would be out of all proportion 
to any imaginable benefit from it. 

In regard to the first of these consid- 
erations, namely, that the use of nu- 
clear weapons would be intrinsically 
immoral, Pope Pius XII agreed that 
where they entirely escape from the 
control of man, causing indiscriminate 
and unlimited devastation, it would be 
immoral to make use of them even in 
a defensive war.*® 

But it has not yet been established 
that they cannot be controlled, and 
there are certainly some military tar- 
gets to which they could be restricted 
as, for example, an invading force with 
a battle-fleet at sea. 

The charge that any means are now 
declared by Catholic moralists to be 
lawful for the prevention of, say, Com- 
munist domination (as if the end does 
after all justify immoral means) is it- 
self not justified. Catholic moralists 


* Cf. “Address to World Medical Congress,” 


1954. 
*® Thid. 
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say that, with due restrictions and 
within due limits, the use of nuclear 
weapons would not be immoral. It is 
for pacifists to disprove the morality of 
using them under such conditions. 


PROSPECT OF SUCCESS 


The denial that there can be any 
prospect of success in a modern nuclear 
war, the assertion that neither side will 
be the victor but that both contestants 
will lose, is to misconceive the aims of 
the defending nation which has been the 
victim of unjust attack. 

The success sought by the defending 
nation is not that of a victor, conquer- 
ing and dominating other countries, but 
that of warding off from itself the dan- 
ger of being occupied and oppressed by 
the aggressor. No nation is obliged, 
because threatened with nuclear bombs, 
to commit national suicide by uncondi- 
tional capitulation, exposing its citi- 
zens to torture, brainwashing and im- 
posed atheism, as would be the case 
with an aggressor actuated by the de- 
sire of Communist expansion through- 
out the world. 

The defense would be a success if it 
meant simply escaping Communist 
clutches and the fate of a satellite 
State. 


DISPROPORTIONATE EVILS 


The third pacifist assumption is that, 
great as may be the evils resulting to a 
country from passive submission to an 
aggressor with nuclear weapons, they 
can never outweigh the enormous dam- 
age that will ensue upon actual hostili- 
ties. Therefore, they say, such a war 
would be utterly immoral, forbidding 
even defensive action. This, however, 
pays insufficient attention to the hierar- 
chieal order of values. 

Pope Pius XII rightly pointed out 
that realities of the moral and spiritual 
order, and not only material damage 


and loss, must be taken into account; 
that not only the “ 
that flow from war” must be consid- 
ered, but that there are some things of 
“such importance to humanity that 
their defense against unjust aggression 
is without doubt fully justified.’ It is 
too much to say that any form of op- 
pression is more tolerable than war. 

Fr. Stratmann rightly quotes Pope 
Pius XII as saying: “If the damage 
caused by war is disproportionate to 
that of the injustice suffered, it may 
well be a matter of obligation to suffer 
the injustice.’*! But that the Pope did 
not mean that a nation is obliged to 
suffer any injustice at all rather than 
engage in a defensive nuclear war is 
evident from his later statement reject- 
ing the position of Catholie conscien- 
tious objectors.*” 


sorrows and evils 


“POWER OF NON-RESISTANCE” 


Some pacifist dreamers say that if we 
tell the world that under no conditions 
will we engage in warfare, and that if 
we prove our good faith by disarming 
completely, our moral strength would be 
so overwhelming that not even Commu- 
nists would dare take advantage of our 
material weakness. And even if they 
were not shamed into better dispositions, 
but did send occupying forces, a policy 
of firm, yet non-violent and passive re- 
sistance could be adopted. 

But this is to ignore both psychology 
and experience. Far from engendering 
good will in the enemy, non-violent and 
passive resistance as often as not infuri- 
ates him. Communists insist that one 
must agree with them; and they perse- 
cute all whom they regard as not “right- 
thinking” people. Suffering and death 
were the lot of passive resisters in Mex- 
ico, Russia, Spain, Hungary, and China 

” Christmas Message, 1948. 


** Address to Military Doctors, 1953. 
“ Christmas Message, 1956. 
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just as surely as if they had engaged in 
opposing violence to violence. 


PAPAL UTTERANCES 


One cannot escape the conclusion that 
pacifism is like an obsession, clouding 
the minds of its victims. So we find 
Catholic writers quoting from the vari- 
ous utterances of Pope Pius XII, but 
omitting almost as if they were non- 
existent any sections which in any way 
tell against their position. Pope Pius 
XII frequently dealt with the problem 
of nuclear war, pleading indeed for the 
banning of it by international agree- 
ment, but realistically setting out the 
rights and duties of individual nations 
until such international agreement was 
an accomplished fact. 

It is with astonishment, therefore, 
that one reads the declaration of Arch- 
bishop Roberts, S.J., in a book pub- 
lished in 1959: “As far as I know, 
there has been nothing more decisive 
than the statement of Cardinal Ottavi- 
ani. . . as long as twelve years ago. 

. Is it possible for a Catholic in a 
position of responsibility to persist in 
his state of doubt and merely wait for a 


definitive pronouncement from the 
Church?’’3% 
Nothing more decisive than Cardinal 


Ottaviani’s 1947 statement twelve 
years ago! 

Yet in 1953 Pope Pius XII declared: 
“The right to be in readiness for de- 
fense cannot be denied, even today, to 
any State.” And, alluding to the legit- 
imacy of atomic, germ and chemical 
warfare: “The question is one of 
knowing whether it is absolutely neces- 
sary to defend oneself against atomic 
war. The problem must be solved on 
the same principles as for war in gen- 
eral,’’34 


* Morals and Missiles, p. 14. 
“ Address to Sixth International Conven- 
tion of Penal Law, Oct. 3, 1953. 
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In 1954 Pius XII spoke of the duty 
of trying to ban by international agree- 
ment atomic, biological, and chemical 
“Al- 
ways in subordination to the principle 


35 


warfare, but was careful to add: 


of legitimate self-defense. 

In 1955 he stated very definitely that 
no nation is obliged to renounce nuclear 
weapons unless all do so.*® 

In 1956 he insisted that even in pres- 
ent circumstances legitimate govern- 
ments do not act immorally if, other 
alternatives having failed, they decide 
on effective self-defense in ways they 
consider necessary, adding: ‘Therefore 
a Catholic citizen cannot invoke his 
own conscience in order to refuse to 
serve and fulfill those duties the law 
imposes.’’?* 

In 1958 he said: “It is certain that a 
nation can, under fixed conditions, rise 
in arms and defend itself’; and this, 
despite “weapons ready for use being of 
unimaginable power.” Italy, therefore, 
he warned, “must be ready in its state 
of mind, in its technical preparation, in 
its number and quality of weapons, for 
sudden defensive 


‘ 


any necessary and 
action.’’§ 

When Catholic pacifists in Germany 
claimed that the Pope’s 1956 statement 
on conscientious objection was _ not 
binding on the faithful, they were de- 
nounced by both Cardinal Wendel, 
Archbishop of Munich, and Archbishop 
Seiterich of Freiburg. When Catholic 
pacifists in England complained that 
the Church had not yet given definite 
guidance, both Cardinal Godfrey of 
Westminster and Bishop Beck of Sal- 
ford insisted that the Pope’s declara- 
tions contained the answer to those who 


* Easter Message. 

* Christmas Message. 

* Christmas Message. 

* Address to Italian Women Army-Auxil- 
iaries, May 21, 1958. 
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wished to know what ruling the Chureh 
had given on nuclear weapons. 


THE CATHOLIC PACIFIST 


Non-Catholie pacifists may be in 

good faith, lacking such authoritative 
guidance. But the same can only with 
very great difficulty be said of Catholic 
pacifists. 
Fr. Henry Davis, S8.J., England’s 
foremost moral theologian, writes: “If 
a State is, as a fact, unjustly attacked 
and calls upon its citizens to defend it, 
the pacifist attitude may not be adoptea 
by any Catholic, or any other Christian, 
or indeed by any reasonable man, since 
the rational presumption is, unless the 
contrary is quite evident, that the State 
has come to its decision on just and 
sufficient grounds.” 

He declares that a confessor must 
regard a Catholic pacifist as a penitent 
with an erroneous conscience, entitled to 
sympathy, yes; but error is error and, 
declare 
conscientious objection to be wrong and 


if asked, the confessor must 


In a forthcoming HPR issue - 


The title of the article: 


‘ 


Chief Counsel for the U. 8. Senate Internal Security Committee. 
Morris is author of the authoritative No Wonder We Are Losing. 


“The Irony of Dismantling Our Ramparts.” 
Some recent and important Supreme Court decisions will come under the 
study of the Honorable Robert Morris who served until January, 1958, as 


sinful.*® 

That “Catholic pacifism” is abnormal 
is evident from the fact that such a 
position differs from the conscientious 
convictions of the vast majority of well- 
instructed and good Catholies.. These 
Catholics are aware of their own in- 
ability to decide complex national and 
international issues in which so much 
vital information is necessarily withheld 
from the general public. They are 
equally aware of their duty to their 
country unless they know for certain 
that their country’s cause is unjust. 
They conscientiously fulfill their pres- 
ent and clear duty, refusing to disown 
the unanimous testimony of their 
Church’s tradition—a traditional moral 
teaching of which the essential princi- 
ples are still valid despite modern de- 
velopments, and which Pope Pius XII 
so consistently upheld in his steady 
series of well-weighted and authorita- 
tive utterances on the subject. 


” War and Pacifism, Catholic Truth Society, 


London. 
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Encyclical on the Priesthood 


It is quite possible that many of our 
priest-readers, for whom the second 
encyclical of Pope John XXIII is of the 
greatest significance, have not yet 
found time to read through this very 
long document, Sacerdoti Nostri Pri- 
mordia (9,000 words), issued in con- 
nection with the centenary of the death 
of St. Jean Vianney, parish priest par 
excellence. For that reason we have 
undertaken to prepare a summary of 
this notable letter, in order that our 
subscribers may benefit from the pa- 
ternal wisdom and practical suggestions 
of the reigning Holy Father. 

The encyclical is divided into three 
major sections: I — Priestly Aspira- 
tions; II — Prayer and Veneration of 
the Eucharist; 11] — Pastoral Zeal. 

In the introduction, the Pope recalls 
the deep emotion he experienced on 
January 9, 1905, when—as a recently 
ordained priest—he witnessed the be- 


atification of the Curé of Ars. That 
same year the young Father Roncalli 


made his first trip to Ars, in the com- 
pany of his mentor, the celebrated 
It was 1925, 
the year of the canonization of St. Jean 


Bishop Radini-Tedeschi. 


Vianney, that Pope John was conse- 
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crated bishop. Shortly afterwards 
Pius XI named the Curé of Ars as the 
special patron of parish priests through- 
out the world. 

John XXIII refers to a number of 
papal acts already promulgated on the 
Catholic priesthood, v.g., Haerent 
animo (St. Pius X); Ad Catholici Sac- 
erdoti (Pius XI); Menti Nostrae (Pius 
XII). In this present eneyelical the 
Pope writes that he does not intend to 
say things never previously heard by 
priests, but wishes merely to say things 
that all priests should remember. (We 
have before us the text contained in 
L’Osservatore Romano, N. 176 


[30.143].) 
I—PRIESTLY ASPIRATIONS 


When one speaks of St. Jean Vian- 
ney, one recalls a priest who was morti- 
fied to an extraordinary degree, so that 
for the love of God and for the conver- 
sion of sinners he deprived himself of 
food and sleep; submitted himself to 
harsh discipline; renounced himself to 
a heroic degree. Such extremities, while 
not demanded of all, are always to be 
found in a few priests, who, guided by 
the Holy Spirit, follow in the same foot- 
steps, performing miracles of conver- 
sion. They, like their patron, are strict 
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ROMA LOCUTA 
with themselves and gentle toward 
others. 

Pope Pius XII, wishing to dispel cer- 
tain misunderstandings, taught that it 
is false to affirm that the clerical state 
as such and as derived from divine law 
—demands that its members profess 
the evangelical counsels of poverty, 
chastity and obedience. But it would 
be a mistake to conclude that a secular 
priest might be called to a perfection 
less than that of a religious. The truth 
jis just the opposite, since the per- 
formance of priestly functions calls for 
greater interior sanctity than that de- 
manded by the religious state itself. 
And if, in order to reach this sanctity 
of life, the practice of the evangelical 
counsels is not imposed on a priest in 
virtue of his clerical calling, the practice 
of these counsels still remains, never- 





theless, the royal way to Christian 
sanctification. 

In the matter of poverty, the Curé of 
Ars, a 
worthy disciple of St. Franeis of Assisi. 
He lived completely detached from the 


Franciscan Tertiary, was a 


goods of this world, and his heart was 
free to attend to the material and spir- 
itual miseries that he saw about him. 
“My secret is quite simple,” was a say- 
“Tt is to give every- 
thing and not keep anything.” He 
showed this in his attention to the poor, 
particularly the poor of his own parish, 


ing of the Curé’s. 


whom he treated with real kindness and 
respect. 

Priests of today might well meditate 
on this example, recalling the words 
of Pius XI: “Priests of humble life, 
who do not seek in any way their own 
interest, contribute admirable benefits 
to the Christian people.” Priests who 
happen to personal 
should not be attached to them, but 


possess 


means 


rather should put into practice the 


Church’s law, requiring that any excess 


possessions be given to the poor and to 
pious causes. 

There are many priests in the world 
today who live under conditions of 
real poverty, and the example of the 
Curé of Ars may be for them a provi- 
dential encouragement. But in approv- 
ing this holy poverty, the Pope went 
on to say that he does not approve at 
all the misery to which priests are, in 
some cases, reduced. Indeed, as the 
Venerable Bede explicitly declares, one 
should not imagine that it is wrong to 
have money. It is wrong to serve God 
because of money or to cling so tightly 
to it that one is unjust out of fear of 
poverty. Furthermore, the worker has 
a right to his wages, and so the faithful 
should respond generously to the needs 
of their shepherds. 

The Curé was also mortified in his 
flesh. “There’s only one way to give 
oneself to God,” he said, “and that is to 
give oneself completely.” He practiced 
the virtue of chastity to a heroic degree 
His example in this respect is particu- 
larly opportune, because today many 
priests are compelled to carry out their 
ministry in a world in which reigns an 
atmosphere of excessive liberty and 
sensuality. To add to the natural diffi- 
culty of a virtuous life, many priests 
are often morally alone; little under- 
stood; receiving slight support from the 
faithful to whom they have dedicated 
themselves. Bishops should strive to 
provide conditions for their 
whieh will help them to sustain their 
generosity in this gift. 


priests 


Practical aids in the preservation of 
virtue include combatting the dangers 
of isolated living; prudence; removal of 
sloth and the risk of exaggerated activ- 
ity. The necessity of mortification 
must not be overlooked. Said the Curé: 
“Mortification has a balsam and taste 
which one cannot do without once he 
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has known it. . . .In this life it is the 
first step that hurts!” Help can be 
derived, observed Pope John XXIII, 
from a study of Pius XII’s Sacra Vir- 
gimitas. Far from shutting the priest 
up in sterile selfishness, the virtue of 
chastity opens his heart more and 
makes him understanding to the suffer- 
ings of others. “When the heart is 
pure,” declared St. Jean Vianney, “it 
cannot but love, because it has found 
again the source of love which is God.”’ 
Chastity is the purest glory of the Cath- 
olic priesthood. 

As concerns the saint’s spirit of obe- 
dience, there are many proofs of his 
exact fidelity to his promitto made at 
the moment of his ordination; a fidelity 
that lasted forty years. Pastoral re- 
sponsibilities were for him a burden, one 
from which he would gladly have freed 
himself if obedience had allowed. He 
even wanted to live in perfect solitude, 
but God’s providence disposed other- 
wise, and he stayed on at Ars in blind 
trust and obedience to God and to his 
ecclesiastical superiors. 

This total submission was entirely 
supernatural in its motivation; an act 
of faith in the words of Christ: “Who 
hears you, hears me.” This obedience 
is the kind of which Pius XII wrote 
when he affirmed that “the sanctity of 
life of every priest and the effectiveness 
of his apostolate are based on the con- 
stant and faithful! respect for the sacred 
hierarchy, as on & solid foundation.” 

This virtue of 
misunderstood today in some quarters 


ready obedience is 


and this includes a grave danger for 
the clergy who may be led to a spirit 
of independence. Without insisting too 
much on this point, however, John 
XXIII wrote in this encyclical that he 
preferred to exhort his priest-sons to 
develop within themselves a filial sense 
of belonging to the Church, our Mother. 
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From her the priests have received 
everything, and hence they should be, in 
effect, bundles of straw placed on a 
burning Acting in the 
Chureh’s name and by virtue of the 
powers she has conferred upon them, 
priests may serve her within the bonds 
of unity and in the way in which she 
wishes to be served. 


brazier. 


II—PRAYER AND VENERATION 
OF THE EUCHARIST 


The priest must be, first of all, a man 
of prayer. St. Jean Vianney, deeply 
aware of this, spent long nights of 
adoration before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. This example of prayer is sal- 
utary for the priests of our times, easily 
convinced as they are of the efficacy of 
mere activity, described by the Pope as 
“a dangerous activism.” 

Priests need more mental reflection; 
more prayer; more union with God. 
Even amid the harassing duties of his 
ministry, the Curé of Ars preserved a 
constant union with God. He under- 
stood prayer as the source of happiness 
and of the power of converting souls. 
Illuminated by faith, he contemplated 
the divine mysteries and in prayer he 
raised his soul to the Trinity, the su- 
The pilgrims 
who came to Ars perceived something 
of the secret of the interior life of the 
pastor when he would exclaim: “To be 
loved by God, to be united with God, 


preme object of his love. 


to live in the presence of God, to live 
for God. Oh! What a beautiful life 
and what a beautiful death!” 

Today’s priests should be convinced 
of the need to be men of prayer and of 
the possibility of their 
whatever may be their burdens. 


such, 
This 


in fact, the 


being 


faithfulness to prayer is, 
priest’s duty of personal piety, and the 
Church has precisely defined certain as- 
pects of it, v.g., daily mental prayer; 
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yisits to the Blessed Sacrament; the 
Rosary; examination of conscience, be- 
sides the divine office itself. Through 
neglect of specified prayer, some priests 
have found themselves victims of in- 
stability and interior impoverishment, 
exposed without defense to the tempta- 
tions of life. The Curé of Ars sancti- 
fied himself in order to be able to sanc- 
John XXIII repeated the 
“Priests— 


pray, pray always more and more with 


tify others. 
words of his predecessor: 


greater insistence.” 

The prayer of St. Jean Vianney was, 
above all, a Eucharistic prayer. His 
devotion to Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament was extraordinary, and he 
used to say: ‘‘He is there, He who loves 
us so much. Why should we not love 
Him? To pray well, there is no need 
to talk a lot. One knows that the good 
Lord is there in the holy tabernacle. 
One opens one’s heart to Him; one re- 
joices in His presence. This is the best 
prayer.” 

In the life of the priest, nothing can 
replace silent and prolonged prayer be- 
fore the altar. There he carries the 
adoration of God, with thanksgiving 
and reparation for his sins and the sins 
of others. This prayer also serves as an 
inspiration for the faithful who, witness- 
ing their pastor in prayer before the 
tabernacle, will be prompted to imitate 
him. This was the supreme apostolic 
weapon of the Curé of Ars. 

But Eucharistic prayer in the full 
sense of the word is the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. This must be emphasized 
because it touches one of the most es- 
sential aspects of the priestly life. It 
is a fact that the priest receives the 
character of orders for his service at 
the altar, and the celebration of Mass is 
at the basis of his apostolie activity and 
his personal sanctification. It is 


through the priest that Christians 


gather together and offer to the heav- 
enly Father the divine Victim and so 
learn to immolate themselves as “a 
sacrifice, living, holy, pleasing to God.” 
It is at the altar that, from generation 
to generation and everywhere in the 
world, there is built in charity the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, which is the 
Church. 

The entire personal sanctification of 
the priest must be modeled on the sae- 
rifice he celebrates, as the Roman Pon- 
tifieal teaches: “Know what you do. 
Imitate that which you handle.” In 
this connection the encyclical quotes the 
famous words of Pius XII in Menti 
Nostrae: “As the whole life of the 
Savior was ordained to the sacrifice of 
Himself, so the life of the priest which 
should reproduce in itself the image of 
Christ ought also to be with Him and 
through Him and in Him, a pleasing 
sacrifice. . . Consequently, he will not 
merely celebrate Holy Mass, but will 
live it out intimately in his daily life. 
In no other way ean he obtain that 
supernatural vigor which will transform 
him and make him a sharer in the life of 
sacrifice of the Redeemer. The priest 
should, therefore, study to reproduce in 
his own soul the things that are effected 
upon the altar. As Jesus Christ im- 
molates Himself, so His minister should 
be immolated with Him. As Jesus ex- 
piates the sins of men, so the priest, by 
following the hard road of Christian 
asceticism, should labor at the purifica- 
tion of himself and of others.” 

Is it not perhaps because priests do 
not fully understand the close link be- 
tween the Mass and their daily gift of 
themselves, asks Pope John, that cer- 
tain priests lose, little by little, the 
prima caritas of their ordination? Said 
the Curé of Ars: “The 
slackness of the priest is that he does 
not pay attention to the Mass.” The 


-ause of the 
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saint shed abundant tears thinking of 
the misfortune of priests who do not 
correspond to the sanctity of their vo- 
cations. 

The Pontiff concluded this section of 
his long encyclical by asking priests to 
examine themselves periodically on the 
manner in which they celebrate the holy 
mysteries and their spiritual state of 
mind when they go to the altar, seeing 
what fruits they derive from the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. 


III—PASTORAL ZEAL 


The life of prayer of St. Jean Vian- 
ney reveals the secret of his pastoral 
zeal and the astonishing efficacy of his 
ministry. His life verifies again the 
great law of every apostolate, rooted in 
the very words of Jesus: “Without me, 
you can do nothing.” He was tireless 
as an apostle, full of initiative to win 
youth and to sanctify homes. He was 
attentive to the human cares of his 
flock and spent himself without per- 
sonal concern for the establishment of 
Christian schools. A good shepherd, he 
knew his sheep and guarded them from 
danger, leading them with authority 
and wisdom. His example has per- 
manent and universal value. 

He had a keen sense of his pastoral 
responsibilities, and his humility and 
awareness of the value of souls caused 
him to carry with fear his charge as 
pastor. “ My friend,” he once said to 
a confrere, “you do not know what it is 
to pass as a pastor before the tribunal 
of God.” Only obedience held him to 
his post, for he longed to lead a con- 
templative life only. 

In his early years in the parish at 
Ars he prayed: “My God, give me the 
conversion of my parish. I agree to 
suffer whatever you want throughout 


’ 


my life.” He obtained that conversion, 


but said later: “When I came to Ars, 
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if I had seen the sufferings that awaited 
me there, I would have died from fear 
on the spot.” He saw in the Cross the 
great means of working for the salva- 
tion of the souls confided to him. He 
endured, for them, calumny, misunder- 
standing, contradictions, a physical and 
moral martyrdom of almost uninter- 
rupted 
every day for thirty years. 


presence in the confessional 

He once remarked to a fellow-priest 
who had complained of the slight effi- 
cacy of his own apostolate: “You have 
prayed, you wept, you have 
groaned, you have sighed. But have 
you fasted, have you watched, have you 
slept on the hard floor, have you given 
yourself the discipline? So long as you 
have not arrived there, do not believe 
you have done everything.” Pope John 
begs all priests who have charge of souls 
to listen to these vehement words and— 
according to supernatural prudence— 
thus fashion their conduct toward the 
souls confided to their pastoral solici- 
tude. 


have 


The Curé of Ars was a preacher and 
a ecatechist all his life. His studies, 
pursued late at night, were laborious, 
and his sermons cost him many a mid- 
night watch. 
looked on the 
slenderness of the Curé’s learning as 
authorization to excuse their lack of 
zeal for studies. They would do better 
to imitate his courage in rendering him- 
self worthy of so great a ministry, ac- 
cording to his talents. Those talents 
were not so modest as people sometimes 
say, for there was in his intelligence a 
good measure of distinction and clarity. 
In any case, every priest must acquire 
and keep up a theological culture in 
proportion to his aptitude and duties. 


Some priests have 


The saint spent an average of fifteen 
hours a day in the confessional, begin- 
ning at one or two a.m. and not ending 
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ROMA LOCUTA 


yotil nightfall. And when he collapsed 
of exhaustion, five days before his 
ath, the last penitents gathered 
yound the bed of the dying saint. It 
isestimated that the yearly number of 
yenitents to Ars reached 80,000. “I 
assign a small penance to them and the 
rest I do myself for them,” he once said. 
He lived only for his poor sinners. “If 
ve had faith and could see a soul in the 
tate of mortal sin,” he declared, “we 
vould die of fright.” 

The bitterness of his sorrow over sin 
was due less to the consequences for 
the sinner than to the emotion he sensed 
at the thought of divine love ignored 
friend,” he 


and offended. “Oh my 


would say to a sinner, “I ery precisely 
because you do not ery.” 

The pastors of souls, urges the Pope, 
following the example of the Curé of 
Ars, will take care to consecrate them- 
elves, competently and with dedication, 
to the very important ministry of the 
confessional. For it is there, after all, 
that the merey of God triumphs over 
the malice of men and that the sinner 
is reconciled to God. 


CONCLUSION 


It is the hope of the Pope that, with 
the grace of God, the centenary year of 
the death of St. Jean Vianney may re- 
awaken in every priest the desire to 
perform his ministry more generously 
and to work for his own sanctification. 
“When from the heights of this supreme 
Pontificate we consider the immense ex- 
panse of souls. . .the religious needs of 
the Christian people, always and every- 
where there is present to Our sight the 
figure of the priest.” 

Continued the Holy Father: “We 
also ask all the faithful in this centen- 
nial year to pray for their priests and 
to contribute, in so far as they can, to 
their sanctification. Today, fervent 
Christians expect a great deal of the 
priest. They wish to see in him—in a 
world where the power of money, the 
seduction of the senses and the prestige 
of technical knowledge triumphs—a 
proof of the invisible God, a man of 
faith, forgetful of himself and full of 
charity.” 

The letter closes with an appeal for 
the cultivation of to the 
priesthood and an invocation of Mary. 


vocations 





SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 


If you are to have a change of address, it will mean a saving in money and 
an assurance of convenience to you if you please notify us as soon as you have 
knowledge of |) the new address, 2) the date it will become effective, 3) your 
old address. Simply notify, by postcard or by Post Office Form 22-S, the 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 52 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Our Forgotten Friends 


Feast of All Saints 


“After this I saw a great multitude past all counting, taken from all nations and 


tribes and peoples and languages. 


These stood before the throne in the Lamb’s 


presence, clothed in white robes, with palm-branches in their hands” (Lesson). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Today we honor our forgotten friends, 
the countless saints beyond the few 
who have special feasts and popular 
appeal. 

(2) We can come to know them by taking 
advantage of the many fine stories 
of their lives. 

(3) We show our love in imitating the spirit 
by which they lived. 


Today is the feast of all our forgotten 
friends. All of us have special saints in 
whom we are interested, and usually 
they have a feast day on which we re- 
call their memory: the Blessed Mother 
and St. Joseph; St. Peter, St. Paul, and 
the other Apostles—especially the very 
popular Apostle, St. Jude, patron of 
hopeless cases; St. John the Baptist and 
St. Ann, the mother of the Blessed 
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Mother; St. Augustine whose confes- 
sions make him seem so like most of 
us; St. Francis and St. Anthony who 
rivals the Tracers Corporation of Amer- 
ica in finding things; The Little Flower 
and St. Bernadette, St. Vincent de Paul, 
St. Francis De Sales; and the saints who 
lived on this continent—the North 
American Martyrs, Mother Cabrini and 
Blessed Phillipine Duchesne. 

This is a day to remember the many 
saints we otherwise forget. There are 
so many whose lives could be an inspir- 
ation to us if we only knew them. 

Many interesting books have come 
out in recent years which tell us some- 
thing about saints we already know and 
saints of whom we have not previously 
heard. Among these books, to mention 
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QUR FORGOTTEN FRIENDS 


just a few are: Saints for Now; The 
Saints That Moved the World; Saints 
Westward; Diversity in Holiness; Sanc- 
tity in America; The Saints of Ireland; 
The English Way in Sanctity; Fifteen 
Saints for Girls. 


MAKE NEW FRIENDS 
AMONG THE SAINTS 


Let’s set out on this All Saints Day, 
therefore, to widen our acquaintance 
with our forgotten friends. We do not 
mean to neglect our old standbys who 
are always there to help us. But let’s 
broaden our acquaintance; let’s make 
new friends. And we don’t need a spe- 
cial treatise on how to win friends and 
influence people in heaven. It’s simply 
a matter of getting to know them. It 
means reading a little bit about them 
Our Catholie books, 
weekly 


once in a while. 
magazines, and newspapers 
carry accounts of these saints whom we 
have not hitherto known. 

Just the other day I read in a Catho- 
lic magazine an article written by a 
Mississippi Baptist. He told how his 
Catholic brother, a convert, influenced 
him in time of a crisis in his life to look 
for help. 
That’s what he came to call the saints— 
the “friends upstairs.” Feeling that St. 
Anthony and St. Jude were already 
overworked by Catholies, he turned to 
St. Stephen, the first martyr. He read 
about him in the Aets of the Apostles. 
Because he found Stephen so full of 
faith, while he himself in contrast was 
so weak in faith, he came to love him. 


to those friends “upstairs” 


Stephen became a real friend of this 


man, 


APPRECIATE THEIR 
FRIENDSHIP BY IMITATION 


In return for the help of the saints 
we should give not mere words of 
friendship, but the greatest tribute that 
we possibly can. We should imitate 
them, these forgotten friends upstairs. 
We can’t imitate the exact situations of 
their lives. We cannot, like the martyrs 
of the Theban Legion, tell our com- 
manding officers that we will not burn 
incense before pagan idols. There are 
not many pagan idols around, and we’re 
not members of the Roman army. But 
we certainly can imitate their spirit of 
faith and self-sacrifice. We can put 
God first in our lives as these saints did. 
We won’t be called upon by God to 
bring solace and help to the victims of 
the slave trade as did St. Peter Claver, 
but we can imitate the charity of St. 
Peter Claver in all our dealings with 
people of other races. We won’t be 
tortured by Iroquois Indians, as St. 
Isaac Joques, but we can certainly imi- 
tate that tremendous love of God and 
his neighbor which characterized the 
life of St. Isaac. We won’t be called 
upon by God to hustle and_ bustle 
around the country setting up orphan- 
ages and convents here and there and 
everywhere as was Mother Cabrini, but 
we can certainly imitate her zeal. 

Above all, the Feast of All the Saints 
should emphasize in our mind _ that 
sanctity is possible for all of us. Not 
only is it possible, but it is our goal. 
We are called upon to be saints, to be 
friends of God, to live and die in this 
state of grace. That’s what it means 
to be a saint. 

Let’s ask our forgotten friends up- 
stairs to help us in this our task. 


(Homilies continued on succeeding pages.) 
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The Poor Souls Are Saved 


Feast of All Souls 


“Remember also, Lord, Thy servants, men and women, who have gone before us 
with the sign of faith, and who sleep in the sleep of peace” (Canon). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Too often we forget that the 
souls” are saved souls. 

(2) The attitude of the Church, as shown 
in the prayers of the Masses of the 
day, emphasizes not sorrow, but hope 
and confidence. 

(3) We should have more 
our prayers for the “saved souls.” 


“poor 


confidence in 


In speaking of the “faithful de- 
parted,” who are temporarily detained 
in Purgatory, we have come to use the 
term “poor souls.” The somber vest- 

ments, the absence of flowers on the 

altar, the sad chant of the Dies Irae 
combine to give us at Mass on this day 

a feeling of sadness scarcely justified by 
_ the reality. 

We seem to think of purgatory as the 
back porch of hell rather than the front 
porch of heaven. True, these souls are 

suffering a terrible pain of loss, but it 
is not the permanent hopeless loss which 
the damned know. It is tempered by 
the thought that it will end. It is not 
eternal darkness, but a short summer 
night which will soon give way to eter- 
nal day. 

The souls there, in reality, are “saved 
souls.” They are friends of God, heroes 
who have fought the good fight—but 
not the perfect fight—finished their 
courses with a little rust on the wheels, 
and have merited salvation which will 
ultimately be their’s. 

The Scripture passages chosen by the 
Church for the three Masses urge not 
sorrow, but hope and confidence. Medi- 
tation on them will help us understand 
the Church’s attitude. “Eternal rest 
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grant unto them, O Lord, and let per- 
petual light shine upon them”’ is the 
prayer with which all three Masses be- 
gin. 


HOPE AND CONFIDENCE 


“The dead will rise again free from 
corruption,” St. Paul reminds us in the 
Epistle of the first Mass. “This corrup- 
tible nature of ours must be clothed 
with incorruptible life, this mortal na- 
ture with immortality. Death is 
swallowed up in victory! Where, then, 
death, is thy victory? Where, death, is 
thy sting?. . .-Thanks be to God then 
who gives us victory through Our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

The Epistle in the second Mass points 
out the example of Judas Macchabeus 
the captain in Israel who sent twelve 
thousand silver pieces to Jerusalem to 
have sacrifice made in atonement for 
the dead men’s sins. “This was a gra- 
cious thought of his,” the Scripture tells 
us, “a devout thought of his, to keep the 
resurrection thus in mind.” If the dead 
do not rise, it would have been waste 
and folly in him to make intercession 
for the fallen. But Judas Macchabeus 
was a wise man. The Scripture con- 
cludes with this suggestion: ‘“‘Let none 
doubt that it is a pious thought and a 
salutary one to pray that the dead may 
have their sins remitted.” 

The Lesson of the third Mass fea- 
tures the words of St. John in the 
Apocalypse (14, 13): “Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord. Yes, for- 
ever henceforward, the Spirit says; they 
are to have rest from their labors; but 
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CHARITY, CROWN OF PERFECTION 


the deeds they did in life will go with 
them now.” 

The gospels of the three Masses put 
before our minds the words of Christ 
to the multitudes which breathe a solid 
“Believe me, the time 
is coming, nay has already come, when 


spirit of hope. 


the dead will listen to the voice of the 
Son of God, and those who listen to it 
will live.” ‘This is the will of Him who 
sent me, that all those who believe in 
the Son, when they see Him should en- 
joy eternal life; I am to raise them up 
at the last day.”” The third Mass re- 
ealls Jesus’ promise of the Eucharist 
and eternal life as a reward for its fer- 
vent reception: “The man who eats my 
flesh and drinks my blood enjoys eter- 
nal life, and I will raise him up on the 
last day.” 

The Offertory prayer is the same in 
all Masses: “O Lord Jesus Christ, the 
King of glory, deliver the souls of all 
the faithful departed from the pains of 
hell and from the deep pit; deliver them 
from the lion’s mouth, that hell engulf 
them not, that they fall not into dark- 
ness; but let Michael, the holy stand- 


Charity, 


ardbearer, bring them into the holy 
light which Thou didst promise of old 
to Abraham and his seed. We offer 
Thee sacrifices and prayers of praise, 
O Lord; do Thou accept them for those 
souls of which we this day make com- 
memoration; cause them, O Lord to 
pass from death to the life which of old 
Thou didst promise to Abraham and his 
seed.” 

Nowhere is the unchristian attitude 
of despair; everywhere, hope. Each 
prayer the Chureh has so carefully 
chosen for the three Masses of this day 
hammer home the right attitude: light; 
peace; hope. 


PRAY WITH CONFIDENCE 


From considering these prayers of the 
Masses of today’s feast, we know we 
must “pray that the dead may have 
their sins remitted,” as the Epistle of 
the second Mass urges us; but still we 
must do this in the spirit of hope and 
confidence, knowing that these souls, 
though temporarily detained in purga- 
tory, are saved for all eternity. 


Crown of Perfection 


Twenty-fifth Sunday after Pentecost 





“Brethren: You are God’s chosen people, holy and well-beloved; the livery you 

wear must be tender compassion, kindness, humility, gentleness and patience; 

you must bear with one another’s faults, be generous to each other, where some- 

body has given grounds for complaint; the Lord’s generosity to you must be the 

And, to crown all this, charity; that is the bond which makes 
us perfect” (Epistle). 


model of yours. 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The true 
Christ by love of his neighbor. 


about them that they can be recounted 
over and over again with all their orig- 
inal interest. When such a story, fur- 
ther, points out perfectly the lesson at 
hand, it must be re-told. Allow me, 
then, to tell again a story you have all 
heard. 

A missionary sister in the Orient was 
caring for a patient with a loathsome 


Christian shows his love of 


(2) Concern for the well-being of our neigh- 
bor in the modern world has become 
de -pe rsonalized. 

(3) We must return the warmth of human 


love to the world in which we live. 


Some stories have such a fresh ring 
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The very sight of the sick 
individual repelled. An American 
newspaperman, seeing the sister so 
busy about her task, made the remark: 
“T wouldn’t do that for a million dol- 


disease. 


lars.’ 
To which the Sister promptly re- 
sponded, “Neither would I!” 


CHRISTIANITY AT WORK 


To see Christ in our neighbor, my 
Christian brothers, that is the essence 
of Christianity in action. That idea is 
the power plant, the dynamo, the gener- 
ator of Christian action. That is why 
the Alexian Brother and the Sister of 
Mercy or Charity devote their lives to 
the sick; that is why the beautiful 
young woman can give up the friends 
of her youth, the home of her parents 
and the prospect of a family of her own 
to go on the distant mission. 

How often in the Christian past have 
men of faith, who saw Christ in their 
neighbor, suddenly come to realize that 
it was truly Christ they were helping. 
St. Martin of Tours, the Roman soldier, 
shared his soldier’s cape with the poor 
on the cold, windy road in 
northern France. That night the old 
man appeared to thank him—it was 
Christ! St. Alphonsus Rodriguez, the 
doorkeeper at the College of Majorea, 
an island in the Mediterranean off the 
coast of Spain, was always being teased 
by the boys of the neighborhood; they 
rang the doorbell persistently. Alphon- 
sus, however, bother. 
With the words, “I open the door for 
Christ,” he would smile whether any- 
one was there or not. One day when he 
opened the door, with the words, “I 
open for Christ,” there stood Christ 
before him on the threshold. 


beggar 


never showed 


How we today need to see Christ in 
our brothers! The tempo of living gets 
steadily faster; in our constant rush 
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here, there, and back again, we are 
getting harder on the surface, more e¢al- 
lous, less concerned about others: the 
work of our lives is being segmentized: 
each one does a single impersonalized 
task, part of a huge operation of which 
he hardly knows the plan or purpose. 


HELP WARM THIS COLD WORLD 


We put the sick, the lame, the feeble- 
minded, and the aged into homes where 
they can get special attention. We say 
If we mean it, that 
is well and good. But if our purpose is 
simply to get them off our hands. . . . 


that’s the reason. 


We have become like sterilized hos- 
pital instruments in an 
room; we are washed, serubbed, well 


operating 


dressed—and isolated! 

My Christian brothers, how ean you 
say you love God, whom you do not see, 
when you do not love Christ in your 
neighbor whom you do see? It’s easy 
to love Him in the beautiful child, in 
the attractive, personable adult. We do 
not need supernatural motives for this. 
But what of the ugly, the unpleasant, 
the bore, the boor? Do we see Chrisi 
in the poor unfortunate who really 
needs our help, or do we walk on, acting 
as if we did not see him—not looking 
beyond the tattered clothes, the reek of 
aleohol, the incoherent words—to the 
God in whose image he was made? 

Do we know that there is—or should 
be—no color line with Christians, that 
it’s grace and not race that counts with 
God? Or do we say, “They have their 
place.” Yes, they have their place, and 
we ought to put them there—at our side 
where Christ wants them! Do we ever 
think that maybe others are looking for 
Christ’s truth, that when they see us 
professing Christianity by word, but 
not by the convincing deeds of love, 
they look elsewhere because they did 
not see love in our hearts? 
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SIGN OF THE CHRISTIAN 


HOPE: 


Hope: Sign of the Christian 


Twenty-sixth Sunday after Pentecost 


‘We give thanks to God always for all of you, making mention of you continually 
in our prayer; such memories we have of your active faith, your unwearied love, 
and that hope in our Lord Jesus Christ which gives you endurance” (Epistle). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Hope is the mark of every true Chris- 
lian. 
(2) The 
supernatural; the value of hope. 
(3) The 


meaning of hope, natural and 


ways to increase hope. 


“Life is a disease,” says the pagan, 
“and the only difference between one 
man and another is the stage of the 
disease at which he lives.” 

The Christian counters: 
glorious opportunity to 
Christ in this world and to be happy 
with Him forever in the next.” 

The pagan walks fearfully, or it may 
be recklessly or carelessly into an un- 
known future. The Catholic knows 
that he is destined for an eternal heaven 
with God. The pagan has nothing to 
hope for beyond death; the Catholic 


“Life is a 


serve Jesus 


lives with hope. Hope colors his every 
decision. Hope penetrates his cloudy 
days. Hope permeates his life. 

What is hope? That question takes 
us back to our little catechism, where 
we learned the definition: “Hope is a 
divine virtue by which we firmly trust 
that God will give us eternal life and 
It is that state 
of soul wherein we realize in all cireum- 
stances of life that we are on the high 
road to heaven and that God will give 


the means to attain it.” 


us the help we need to get there. 
NATURAL HOPE 


Some people are naturally hopeful. 
A smile is on their face no matter what 
difficulties through. 


they are going 


They take disappointments in stride. 
They know their troubles will soon be 
over. Their bouyancy helps them con- 
quer the difficulties and problems. 

The story is told of a wounded soldier 
from Iowa in World War I. He was 
wheeled into a behind-the-lines hospital 
ward reserved for the most hopeless 
cases. Neither he nor his ward com- 
panions were expected to live till next 
morning. The doctor in charge had 
given up hope for his recovery, but his 
words were: “I'll be all right, Doe. 
Don’t worry about me.” 

Dying men in the beds near him 
heard his words. No one in the ward 
died that night. The next day it was 
the same: “Don’t worry about me, 
Doc. V’ll be all right.” His spirit lifted 
the entire group of men. In a few 
weeks the Iowan and many other pre- 
viously hopeless men left that hospital 
on the way to recovery. 

That was natural hope—and the un- 
believable effects it can have. We 
should cultivate this natural hope and 
build on it a supernatural hope. Natu- 
ral hope convinces us things will work 
out all right here below; supernatural 
hope is a virtue which convinces us that 
things will work out all right for us in 
the next world. 





SUPERNATURAL HOPE 


Supernatural hope is a wonderful 
quality. First, it is necessary for our 
salvation. Without hope we fall into 


the unforgivable sin of despair, the loss 
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of hope in God’s mercy. It also keeps 
us from swinging to the opposite ex- 
treme, the sin of presumption. The 
presumptuous person expects heaven 
without using the means to reach it. 
Hope calls forth efforts on our part to 
reach God; it demands that we co- 
operate with God’s grace. 

Sometimes the skies look so dark. 
Doubt encircles us like a fog. We lose 
the courage to go on. Then more than 
ever do we need hope. It gives us the 
strength to face the expected and unex- 
pected ups-and-downs of life. In short 
as St. Paul says, it gives us “endur- 
ance.” 


Hope makes our entire lives happier 


because it reminds us that someday we 
shall be happy forever. 
from the imperfect and impermanent 
things of this world and ties us in for- 
ever with the Perfect and the Perma- 
nent. 
Hope 
prayers. 


adds 


“Amen, amen, I say to you,” 


Christ stated, “if you ask anything of 


the Father in my name, He will give it 
Nothing so honors God as 
When we have hope, we 


to you.” 

confidence. 

show our tremendous confidence in Him. 
Hope gives birth to holy desires to 


It Can Happen Here! 


It detaches us 


effectiveness to our 


possess God and to do the things needed 
to attain heaven. By keeping before 
our minds the prospect of a reward far 
in excess of our efforts, it increases our 
energies and infuses in us that courage 
which gives the assurance of success, 


THE FUTURE TO THE HOPEFUL 


And how can we increase our hope? 
First, we can build a naturally hopeful 
attitude, and then supernaturalize it, 
We can motives from 
earthly ones to heavenly ones.  See- 
ondly, we can pray for an increase of 
hope. Thirdly, we can read or meditate 
on the heavenly joys God planned for 
us. To far too many of us heaven is 
not a living reality, but merely the ab- 
sence of hell fire of which we have such 
a vivid realization. Fourthly, we can 
learn to see God’s hand in the events— 
even the most trying ones—of this life. 

Let us, in conclusion, have this hope 
in our Lord Jesus Christ which gives 


change our 


us endurance as St. Paul suggests in 
today’s Epistle. Then we shall be num- 
bered among those of whom our late 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, spoke 
when he said: “The future belongs to 
the hopeful who think and act with 
energy.” 


Last Sunday after Pentecost 


“Believe me, this generation will not have passed away, before all this is accom- 
plished” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 


(1) Our people show a heedless, unrealistic 


optimism best expressed in the words, 
“Tt can’t happen here.” 
(2) Christ warned Jerusalem about the fate 


in store for it. 
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What if we should 


deserve a similar warning? 
(3) We should be ready at all times. 


Many people show a fatalism which 
almost denies free will and God’s provi- 


dence. Unavoidable evils are descend- 
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IT CAN HAPPEN HERE 


ing on them, they are convinced, and 
they can do nothing to prevent their 
coming. 

We go to the opposite extreme. We 
have the same unthinking, unrealistic 
attitude, but it goes in the other direc- 
tion. We think all things will work 
well for us. We don’t face up to reali- 
ties. We do not heed sensible warnings. 
This is not the virtue of hope; we are 
not really trusting in a_providential 
Father in heaven so much as in a blind 


“vood luck.” 


IT HAPPENED TO JERUSALEM 


We live at a time when the flick of a 
switch by a malicious man can destroy 
countless lives in a distant country. 
We have developed weapons of destruc- 
tion so dreadful that we have simply 
decided not to think about them. Our 
attitude should not be one of cringing, 
worrisome fear. No; life must go on. 
But we should not live completely re- 
gardless of the actualities of the world 
round about us. This unwillingness to 
face hard facts can do us no good. It 
was the same attitude which the people 
of Jerusalem took when Christ warned 
them of the impending destruction of 
their city. It might happen to Corinth, 
or Athens, or Carthage. But Jeru- 
salem? It cannot happen here, they 
sald, when Christ foretold the destruc- 
tion of their city. 

In the Gospel read today, our Lord 
gives us two very paternal warnings. 
He warns that the world will someday 
come to an end. In this matter, let us 
remember that the important fact is 
not so much the time of the world’s end, 
but the status of our souls at the time 
the world ends for us individually. We 
should so live that we shall be ready. 

Christ’s second warning—and this is 
the one with which we are concerned 


here today—is a warning of the de- 
struction of the city of Jerusalem. 
“This generation will not pass away 
until all these things have been accom- 
plished,” He told His hearers. All these 
dire predictions would come to pass 
within forty years, while many of His 
hearers still lived. Christ foresaw that 
in the year 70 the Roman general, 
Titus, would throw his troops around 
that city of Jerusalem and beat it flat 
to the ground. Jesus loved that city. 
He had said: “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
how often would I have gathered thy 
little ones as a hen gathers her chicks 
under her wing; but thou wouldst not.” 
This city had been given so much by 
His heavenly Father: the knowledge of 
the true God, while the rest of the world 
was blind in its idolatry. Rome had 
dominion and power; Athens, worldly 
learning and wisdom; but Jerusalem 
alone knew the true God. His people 
had been called to be God’s chosen 
people, and this was the center of their 
world. This city contained the temple; 
it had been blessed down through the 
long years; now on the very stones of 
Jerusalem the Son of God had walked. 
Yes, not in Rome, nor in Alexandria, 
nor in Athens, nor in Antioch, nor in 
Corinth, nor in any of the other great 
cities of the ancient world. In Jeru- 
salem alone did Christ bless everyone 
by His presence, allowed them to see 
His wondrous kindness, to thrill to the 
triumph of His miracles, to know that 
he had given sight to the blind, that He 
had raised men from the dead. “Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, if thou hadst known 
the things that were to thy peace; but 
thou wouldst not... .” “This genera- 
tion will not pass away until all these 
things have been accomplished.” 


IT CAN HAPPEN HERE! 
Suppose for a moment that Christ 
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should stand gazing at our city; suppose 
he stands there recalling the great gifts 
He has given: the Faith, while still so 
much of the world walks in ignorance 
of Him and in idolatory; the call to 
follow Him to an eternity of happiness; 
the Blessed Sacrament wherein He lives 
among us always. Whereas Christ 
‘ame to Jerusalem two or three times a 
year, He lives in our city. 

What would He say as He looks down 
upon us? As He sees us in our daily 
tasks? As He watches us work in our 
shops, in our offices, in our homes? As 
He listens to our conversation, to the 
words we use, to the things we say 
about one another? As He watches 
parents caring for the children, children 
respecting their parents, fathers and 
mothers loving one another and the 
children God sent them? Would He 
have reason to weep? 


Jerusalem did not heed His warning, 
Rather than repent, it went on, deeper 
and deeper, until it reached the greatest 
of sins—the murder of its God. And 
less than forty years later, before many 
of Christ’s hearers had passed away, 
the dire things which he had predicted 
were fulfilled. 

What of us? Let’s heed Christ’s 
warning. We need have no worrisome 
fears—even in this day of H-bombs 
and imminent destruction. But we can 
face realities. We can realize our end 
can come any time. If we have been 
lax, let’s be better Catholics. If we 
have put the world first, let’s put Christ 
where He belongs in our lives—in first 
place. Let’s close our teeth on the un- 
kind word before we say it. Let's 
avoid the circumstances where we fall 
into sin. Let’s cleanse our souls of 
those faults or sins already there. 





How Best Prepare for Christmas? 


First Sunday of Advent 


“Meanwhile, make no mistake about the age we live in; already it 1s high time 
for us to awake out of our sleep; our salvation is closer to us now than when we 


first learned to believe. 


abandon the ways of darkness and put on the armor of light. 


The night is far on its course; day draws near. 


Let us 


Let us pass our 


time honorably, as by the light of day, not in revelling and drunkenness, not in 

lust and wantonness, not in quarrels and rivalries. Rather, arm yourself with the 

Lord Jesus Christ; spend no more thought on nature and nature’s appetites,” 
(Epistle). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) What is the most important way to 
prepare for Christmas? The answer: 
avoid sin. 

(2) How does sin come into our lives? 
Through occasions of sin; through 
our lack of character; through living 
too far from God. 

(3) What can be done? We can put sin 
out of our lives and replace it with 
virtue in preparation for Christ’s 


com ing. 


The most important preparation for 


Christmas is not lighting the candles 
on the advent wreath, nor buying pres- 
ents for our friends, nor sending lovely 
greeting cards, nor decorating our front 
lawn, nor putting up the evergreen tree 
—but freeing our souls from sin! Not 
merely by making a good confession, 
but taking means to eliminate sin per- 
manently from our lives. .. . 

Too many Catholies today think 
ignorance is the chief cause of sin. 
When someone commits an evil deed, 
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HOW BEST PREPARE FOR CHRISTMAS? 


we hear people say: “You would think 
that he knew better than to do that,” 
or “Why doesn’t 
things to him?” 


someone explain 

Occasionally, it is true, people fall 
into bad habits without being fully 
aware of their malice, or they do some- 


thing that is serious in itself without. 


giving any real thought to the degree 
of evil involved. But there are many 
other causes of sin, and these far out- 
weigh in numbers and importance the 
factor of ignorance. 


SIN HAZARDS 


First of all, there is the careless walk- 
ing into a trap, a situation which may 
That oe- 
easion may be people. Some of us are 
like those little lizards called chame- 
leons whose coloring is such that they 
blend with any background. When a 
chameleon sits on a leaf, it looks like 
part of the leaf. If it glides down a 
tree trunk, it looks as if it were part of 
the bark. 


We, too, can be chameleons, indi- 


be an occasion of sin for us. 


viduals who do not determine our own 
lives, but reflect the ideas, the thinking, 
yes, even the sins of those with whom we 
associate. We are “led by the nose” as 
the expression has it. 

The oceasion of sin may be drink. 
Some of us lead quite good lives until 
we take a little too much good “cheer.” 
The label says “bottled in bond.” For 
some it should read “bottled-in bonds” 
because real bonds, real shackles, real 
handeuffs tie us in the grip of sin. 


SPOILED WILLS 


The second cause is the lack of 
We don’t want to sin. We 
know what sin is, but we have given 
into ourselves so much, we are so wishy- 
washy spiritually that we have no stay- 
ing power. We are willows which wave 
before the slightest wind, not oaks 
which stand firm in a hurricane. If we 
give into ourselves continually in little 
things, if we give in to “the law of our 
members fighting against the law of our 
minds,” as St. Paul puts it, we shall not 
have the strength in big things. 

Here two factors, which work to- 
gether closely, play a part in our re- 
sistance to sin: one is the development 
of our character by the practice of good 
actions; the other is building of mo- 
tives, both natural and supernatural, 
for good conduct. 


character. 


DIREFUL INDEPENDENCE 


Thirdly, we can make the mistake of 
living too far from God: beginning the 
day without thought of Him; going 
through our daily actions in a routine, 
meaningless way, as if we had another 
purpose in our life than serving God; 
neglecting prayer and spiritual reading; 
forgetting to ask Mary’s help; not hav- 
ing recourse to the Sacred Heart of 
Christ; omitting the sacraments whence 
comes such strong help. 

Fundamental to all true preparation 
for Christmas, then, is putting sin out 
of our lives, “abandoning the ways of 
darkness and putting on the armor of 
light... passing the time honorably .. . 
arming ourselves with the Lord Jesus 
Christ.”’ 
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Regular School Attendance, 
lhe First Requisite 


By RT. REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D. 


L. A Foreworpb to its Manual for 


Child Accounting and Pupil Personnel 
Work, Bulletin 71 (1953), the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania gives this 
statement: ‘“*The purpose of this bulle- 
tin is to bring together two previously 
issued bulletins in common use during 
recent years, under the titles, ome and 
School Visitor, Bulletin 72, and A Di- 
gest of Laws and Regulations Pertain- 
ng to School Attendance and the Em- 
ployment of Minors, Bulletin 71. 

“Each of these publications had a 
definite objective of service, yet a cer- 
tain amount of duplication could not 
be avoided. In this revised form, repe- 


tition of content 


has been reduced to 
the minimum, and such changes have 
been made in the various regulations as 
will most nearly reflect current thought 
and procedure. 

“Special attention is called to the 
organization of subject under 
the two major areas of service, namely, 


matter 


(1) child accounting, which has to do 
with school attendance problems; and 
(2) child adjustment, which is in the 


nature of a guidance service covering 


1 


the whole program of home and school 
Visitation and counsel, the administra- 
tion of the sehool health regulations, 


ind the treatment of the problems of 


the handicapped and the maladjusted. 


“This manual, therefore, aims to pro- 


vide professional assistance to teachers, 





their 
efforts to administer legislative enact- 
ments and regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Publie Instruction, and to in- 
terpret community standards in terms of 
modern social practice.” 


school officials, and others in 








Editor of The Catholic Educator, au- 
thor of texts for schools, formerly Super- 
mtendent of Schools in the Pittsburgh 
diocese, pastor and Vice-President Gen- 
eral of N.C.E.A., Msgr. Campbell is now 
in his 31st year in charge of our educa- 
lional section. 





The superintendent of Catholic 
schools in the diocese of Pittsburgh, the 
Very Rev. Msgr. John McDowell, in his 
Handbook of School Policies and Prac- 
tices (1956), instructs his principals and 
teachers to follow the directions given 
in Bulletin 71, and tells them that the 
Department of Compulsory Attendance 
isa branch of the Department of Public 
Instruction (of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania) and is coneerned with 
laws 


the enforcement of governing 
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school attendance and the employment 
of minors. The principals (of Catholic 
schools) should acquaint themselves 
with the procedures on this matter, as 
given in Bulletin 71, Department of 
Public Instruction. 


STATE’S PLACE IN EDUCATION 


It has been well said that the formal 
education of a child involves two funda- 
mental factors, namely: (a) securing 
his attendance at school; (b) provid- 
ing the proper educational opportunities 
for him while at school. 

It is the duty of the State, therefore, 
to require that every educable child 
within its jurisdiction shall receive at 
least an elementary- and secondary- 
school education in so far as such a level 
may be attained. Such a dictum con- 
templates acceptance on the part of the 
publie of the responsibility to provide 
adequate educational facilities in order 
that every child, as far as possible, may 
become an intelligent and law-abiding 
citizen, may be intellectually equipped 
to enjoy an enriched living, and may be 
prepared to earn a livelihood for him- 
self and for those who may be depend- 
ent upon him. If the parent will not 
insist that the child take advantage 
of the free educational opportunities 
offered, it becomes the duty of the State 
to require that this be done. The par- 
ent who allows his child to grow to man- 
hood or womanhood without at least a 
public school education or its equiva- 
lent is doing the child a great wrong. 
It is important, therefore, that the child 
educational birthright so 
that a democratic government may be 
assured of a population sufficiently well 
educated to appreciate the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship and able to assume 
these responsibilities intelligently. It 


receive his 


is to secure these ends that laws are 
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enacted in all states to require school 
attendance. 


NEED OF SCHOOL CENSUS 


Bulletin 71 speaks of an accurate and 
complete census of the children of 
school age in each school district as 
essential to the administration of an 
No school. 


no matter how remote, is to be omitted 
No system of child ae- 


efficient system of schools. 


in this census. 
counting is complete unless it is built 
on a foundation of careful counting of 
all the children who come within the 
limits set by law. On the accuracy of 
the count depend the size of the poten- 
tial school load and the basis for deter- 
mining whether or not the school dis- 
trict is discharging its responsibility ae- 
cording to law. Directions are given 
for enumerators in discharging. their 
task in the census. 

Fight important reasons for conduct- 


ing the school census follow: 


1. It is required by law. 

2. It serves as a check to ascertain 
that children of school age are in pub- 
lic school, or private school, or are 
privately tutored. 

3. It is the only source of informa- 
tion regarding the number of persons 
at various age levels. 

4. It is the Department’s means of 
obtaining the number of minors at- 
tending private sectarian and non- 
sectarian schools. 

5. It is a valuable tool to locate 
handicapped pupils who require 
special educational facilities. 

6. It is a source to locate minors 
who are residents of the school dis- 
triet but live outside such distriet— 
including those in health, charitable, 
and correctional institutions, and 
those employed outside the district. 

7. It is used as a basis for estimat- 
ing population between decades by 
the State Planning Board on a State- 
wide basis. 

8. It is utilized to ascertain the cost 
of proposed educational programs 0! 
legislation. 
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REGULAR SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, THE FIRST REQUISITE 


It is to be noted that, according to 
Section 1310 of the School Laws of 
Pennsylvania, no school official, be he 
school director, superintendent of 
schools, or teacher, may make any dis- 
tinction whatsoever on account of, or 
by reason of, the race or color of a child 
in attendance or seeking admission to 
the public schools of Pennsylvania 
(Bulletin 71, p. 16). It is of interest 
also that a later section (1338) specifies 
that any child of compulsory school age 
who cannot be kept in school on ac- 
count of ineorrigibility, truancy, in- 
subordination, or other bad conduct, or 
whose presence is detrimental to the 
welfare of a public school, may be pro- 
ceeded against before a juvenile court 
or otherwise by the board of school 
directors. 


REGULAR ATTENDANCE 

MUST BE ENFORCED 

Bulletin 71 gives direction to parents 
that they may co-operate with the State 
in the conduct of its schools. Parents 
are instructed to have a child vacei- 
nated before the time set for him to 
their child or 
children between eight and seventeen 
years of age to a day school in which 
Knglish branches are 
taught; to require their children to at- 
tend school continuously throughout the 
entire term, and to furnish a satisfac- 
tory written explanation for the absence 
of a child. 
absence, school authorities may request 


enter school; to send 


the common 


In case of chronic irregular 


a physician’s certificate showing such 
absence to be justifiable. Repeated 
unexcused absences when equivalent to 
three days’ absence constitute a viola- 
tion of the law. Bulletin 71 requires 
teachers to co-operate in every possible 
way with those directly responsible for 
attendance; to demand a written ex- 
planation with the reason stated for all 
absence; — to 


tardiness and report 


promptly to the proper officials the 
names of all pupils who have been ab- 
sent three days or their equivalent, 
without lawful excuse; to report to the 
proper authority the withdrawal from 
school of any pupil during the term; to 
keep all attendance data easily avail- 
able at the school at all times for in- 
spection by proper officials; and, finally, 
to excuse absence for such reasons as 
the following: sickness of the child; 
death in the immediate family; quar- 
antine; impassable roads; weather en- 
dangering the health of the child; other 
exceptionally urgent reasons. The term 
“urgent reason” shall be strictly con- 
strued and its use shall not permit of 
irregular attendance. 

A principal or teacher of a nonpublic 
school or a private tutor shall promptly 
furnish a list of names and residences 
of all pupils under his jurisdiction be- 
tween the age of five years and seven 
months before September 1 and the age 
of eighteen to the proper public school 
office or official in the school district 
wherein the child resides; report at once 
to the same officials all unlawful ab- 
sences after they cumulate to three 
days, and report at once to the proper 
school officials the name and date of 
withdrawal from private school or 
private instruction of any child of com- 
pulsory school age. 


WHEN ABSENCE IS EXCUSABLE 

It is the duty of principals and 
teachers, Superintendent Mce- 
Dowell in his Handbook, to insist on 
regular attendance. The loss of even 
one day is a detriment to the pupil’s 
progress. According to the School Lais 
of Pennsylvania (Section 1414), “the 
term ‘compulsory school age’ as herein- 
after used, shall mean the period of a 
child’s life from the time the child's 
parents eleet to have the said child 


writes 


enter school, which shall be no later 
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than at the age of eight years, until the 
age of seventeen years; ” “Any 
child past sixteen years of age who 
holds a certificate of graduation from a 
regularly accredited senior high school, 
or any child who, prior to the effective 
date of this act, has left school and is 
legally employed, shall not be subject 
to the provisions of this section.” 

In another paragraph Superintendent 
MeDowell carefully distinguishes be- 
tween “excused absence” and “unex- 
cused absence.” He first instructs 
teachers that absence is the non-attend- 
ance of a pupil at any session on those 
days when school is held. Teachers 
should enter all absences in the register 
daily. A pupil who has been absent 
from school is required to present a 
written excuse, stating the reason for 
his absence, signed by his parent or 
guardian. Immediately upon receipt 
of the excuse, the principal or the 
teacher should mark “excused absence” 
or “unexcused absence” across it, and 
place it on a file for future reference. 
These should be kept for one year. 

“Excused absence” includes the non- 
attendance of a pupil for any one of the 
following reasons: illness, quarantine, 
death in the immediate family, and 
other similar serious reasons. “Unex- 
cused absence” is the non-attendance 
employment, 


of a pupil for illegal 


truancy, or parental neglect. Such ex- 


cuses as “over-slept,” “visiting,” 


“needed at home,” “had to go to the 


store’ are ordinarily unexcused ab- 


sences. 


ADMINISTRATIVE HANDLING 
OF ABSENCES 


Excuses of a doubtful nature should 
be investigated by the teacher, the 
principal, or the attendance officer. Ex- 
cused absences give the pupil the privi- 
lege of making up work without requir- 
ing that he do so. Unexcused absences 
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require the pupil to make up the work 
after school hours and, if possible, un- 
der the personal supervision of the 
teacher. Continued or stubborn cases 
of absence should be reported to the 
Department of Compulsory Attendance 
through the principal’s office. 

“When parental neglect, need of re- 

lief, contagion, and truancy are sus- 
pected, they should be referred without 
any delay to the principal’s office. 
All cases unlawfully absent for three 
days consecutively or the equivalent of 
three days or more of unlawful absence 
shall immediately be reported to the 
Attendance Department” (Bulletin 71, 
Department of Public Instruction). 

In Section V of the Handbook, con- 
tzining secondary school regulations, 
there is repeated the same distinction 
excused and unexcused ab- 
There is an additional regula- 


between 
sence. 

tion in regard to secondary school stu- 
dents. “A student may be denied credit 
in a subject, or may be required to make 
up the subject in summer school if he 
has been absent from thirty sessions of 
that course throughout the entire school 
year. He may also be required to make 
up time in summer school for over 
twenty Altar 
boys may not serve late Masses, wed- 


‘unexcused’ absences.” 
dings, or funerals on a school day. 
Service on the altar is not an excuse for 
neglecting the obligations of their state 
in life. 

The Administrative Manual for the 
Elementary Schools in the archdiocese 
of New York (1956) is more lenient in 
the matter of altar boys and choir boys. 
“At times, the services of pupils will be 
needed for the dignified conduct of the 
Liturgy. When 


services of 


Sacred requests are 


received for altar boys, 
principals should 
If these re- 
quirements frequently affeet the same 


pupils, a definite plan should be worked 


choir members, ete., 
render prompt assistance. 
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REGULAR SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, THE FIRST REQUISITE 


out with the priest director of these 
matters to involve a greater number of 
pupils. If possible, pupils of Grade 
VIII should be exeused from such serv- 
ice during school hours. Foresight in 
these matters will prevent the possi- 
bility of any abuse.” 


CLASS AND INDIVIDUAL LOSE 
BY IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE 


Good attendance is essential to suc- 
school. If the 
schools are to edueate a child, he must 


cessful work in the 
not only be enrolled but must also at- 
The child who 
attends irregularly fails to progress and 
A high 
correlation between failure and non- 
clear that the 


tend school regularly. 
hinders the progress of others. 
attendance makes it 
avoidable absence of pupils is a source 
of waste. The absent pupil loses all the 
products of the formal instruction of 
the classroom, and fails to share in the 
treasures of the informal educative in- 
fluences of the classroom, the school, 
and the playground. Contact with a 
superior mind at work is an educational 
force that, of itself, serves to develop 
the immature mind of the child. We 
need not refer to the financial factor in 
his failure to progress; the loss in tak- 
ing the pupil over the same ground again 
isevident. And his retardation is a dis- 
tinct loss to the pupil himself. 
the standpoint of the loss of educational 
opportunity to the child, it probably 
makes little difference what the cause 


From 


of the absence may be. Every absence 
isa loss to him. 

All absences should be investigated 
to determine the cause. Possibly the 
cause is remediable; if corrected, it will 
prevent future diligent 
home and school visitor or attendance 


absence. <A 
officer may work wonders. This repre- 
sentative of the school goes into the 


home as an ambassador to establish re- 


lations of co-operation and helpfulness 
Fre- 
quently the parent finds out for the first 
time that his carelessness in regard to 
the school attendance of his child is 
doing that child a great injury. The 
story of the advantages of education in 
general as told by an intelligent home 


between the school and the home. 


and school visitor may open the eyes of 
the parent to his dereliction. This visi- 
tor has need of the knowledge of the 
preventive measures that help to keep 
children well adjusted in their school- 
work. He can advise also corrective 
measures that may remedy conditions 
deterrent to regular attendance at 
Only a very small per cent of 
absences is due to deliberate violations 


school. 


of the law, and others can be success- 
fully handled in a single conference 
with the parent. 

The teacher who has no concern for 
the regularity of attendance of his 
pupils is but a wage slave or a time- 
Only a low concept of the pro- 
fession will make a teacher content to 
forth knowledge in 
allotment for absorption by those who 
chance to come. The teacher is more 
than a mere instrument for instructing 
children. He is an artist seeking to 
idealistic youth, to prepare 
children for lofty citizenship here and 
hereafter. To him are committed lives 
that must be enriched and ennobled. 
He owes a duty to the State, to man- 
kind, to God. His concern is with 
children, their character, their present 
and their future. He cannot look in- 
differently upon the absence of the 
The pres- 
entation of a lesson may be technically 
perfect, but the child must be present. 
Only when the pupils, all the pupils, 


server. 


pour prescribed 


create 


humblest child in his elass. 


are present can the school operate at 
maximum efficiency. 


The teacher ean stimulate attendance 
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of pupils, can rouse in them a desire to 
attend school. So true is this that, in 
serious cases of irregularity, it may be 
wise to investigate first the work of the 
teacher. He may be failing, either 
mechanically or intellectually, to adjust 
the school and its work to the child 
who absents himself frequently. Cer- 
tain questions are to the point before 
any rebuke is given the absentee. Is 
the work adjusted to the capacities of 
the pupil? Does the teaching reach the 
mind of the child? Are the physical 
conditions, with respect to light, heat, 
and ventilation, conducive to comfort 


and good health? What is the relation 


between the home and the school? 

The answers to these questions may 
reveal that certain remediable condi- 
tions are the real cause of non-attend- 
ance. In any event, the teacher ean 
assist in the correction of the cause. 
He should keep in his classbook or 
school register a record of all cases of 
absence. When this record is submitted 
to the principal, the teacher should 
assist in an analysis of the causes of 
pupil absences. The verification of 
these causes may enable those in charge 
to correct abuses, to take proper reme- 
dial measures in all eases of legal or 


illegal absence. 








Burn Rubbish Safely 
“Yard Boy” 
ourpoor INCINERATOR 


Quickly, safely reduces 
to fine ash all burn- 
able rubbish, garbage, 
leaves, litter, etc., even 
in inclement weather. 
No extra fuel is re- 
quired. 


Lights at top, burns 
downward. Construc- 
tion of cast iron and 
heavy gauge sheet 
iron completely 
coated with fire and 
weather resistant Vi- 
treous Porcelain 
Enamel. 


Endorsed by institutions 
and Fire Prevention 
Authorities from coast- 
40-coast. 





PRICES, f.0.b. Reading, Pa. 
No. 6—6 bu. capacity—wt. 150 Ibs. $99.50 
No. 3—3 bu. capacity—wt. 100 Ibs. $59.50 
Write for descriptive circular 


: ARCHITECTURAL 
J. W. Fiske METALS, INC. 
Dept. 9, 111 Pennsylvania Ave., Paterson, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED 1858 








For 1961! 


The Parochial Mass 
and 


Announcement Book 


e Provides simple, practical plan for recording 
parish activities, giving orderly accurate 


record for Sunday announcements. 


e Eliminates clash of dates; shows open dates 


and hours. 


e Provides for complete record of nuptial, 
funeral, other Masses, as well as for amount 


of stipend and to whom paid. 
e Easy-to-find “Unpaid Stipends” section. 


e General ecclesiastical calendar. 


$6.00 per copy $11.00 per two copies 


Joseen F. Wacnen, Inc., 53 Park Place, 
New York 7, N. Y 
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Q UESTIONS Answer KD 


By CECIL L. PARRES, C.M., J.C.D. 


Editor of this department since June, 
1957, Father Parres is Professor of Canon 
Law and Moral Theology at Assumption 
Seminary, San Antonio, Texas. Prior to 
this he taught at St. Mary’s Seminary, 


Perryville, 


M issourt. 








Information on Sanation 
of Mixed Marriages 


In the June 1959 issue of the Homt- 
LETIC AND PASTORAL Review I made the 
following statement in reference to the 
use of the Quinquennial Faculties in 
granting a sanation of a mixed marriage 
which took place without observance of 
the proper canonical form. 


It would seem that if a Catholie 
woman is of advanced age or other- 
wise physically incapable of bearing 
more children it would be futile to 
search for a future interference with 
the baptism and Catholie education 
of children who will not be born. 
There will be no interference where 
there will be no children. 

The Chancery office of Dodge City, 
Kansas, has been kind enough to in- 
form me for the benefit of our readers 
of a case submitted to the Holy Office 
for solution. Marriage between a 
Catholic woman and a_ non-Catholic 
man was attempted outside the Church. 
The man had consistently refused to al- 
low the Catholie baptism and educa- 
tion of their children and was unques- 


tionably of the same mind when the 
case was presented to the Chancery for 
a possible sanation. The woman had 
become physically ineapable, because of 
an operation, of bearing more children. 

The Holy Office was asked 1) if our 
Quinquennial Faculties covered the 
case, and 2) if not, would the Holy 
Office grant.a sanatio. The Holy Office 
replied by granting the faculty for the 
sanation in the specific case. 

Although it did not reply directly to 
the first question, it would seem, by im- 
plication, that the Holy Office did not 
consider that the Quinquennial Facul- 
ties covered the case and that such 
cases must be referred to the Holy 
Office. 

I note also that the Holy Office con- 
siders possible a sanation in cases in 
which it is certain, because of a physi- 
eal defect, that no children will be born, 
even though the mind of the non- 
Catholic party to the mixed union is 
such that he would not allow the Catho- 
lic baptism and education of children, 
if the couple could possibly have future 


offspring. 





M°EVOY, Ine. of Baltimore 


310 W. Baltimore Street © Baltimore 1, Md 
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PLAIN SURPLICES LACE SURPLICES NYLON SURPLICES | 













. 125 White Nylon.$10.00 No. 330............$22.00 
. 110 Pure Linen ...$9.50 

. 100 Cotton Lawn. . $3.50 

- 115 White Ninon 


os°=6 “es [ ro i i oe 


: ALB AND SURPLICE LACE AND NYLON -: 


o, £2.0 





No. 1400.... . .$4. > - 800...... . — \ er, 
Made-up Alb....... J Made-up Alb........$25.00 Made-upAlb..... ; . Made-up Alb...... 
Made-up Surplice $25.00 Made-up Surplice. $25.00 Made-up Surplice $26.00 Made-up Surplice. 
Embroidered nylon-45in.wide Embroidered nylon-45in.wide Embroidered nylon-45 in. wide Lace—36 inches wide 


' 
Pe Dor 


No. 290...$2.50yd. No. 250...$2.95 yd. No. 260. . . $3.95 yd. No. 430. . . $6.95 yd. No. 460. . $15.00 

Made-up Alb.$16.00 Made-up Alb. $20.00 Made-up Alb. $22.00 Made-up Alb. $40.00 Made-up Alb. $608] 
“ Surplice. .$16.00 “ Surplice. . $20.00 “ Surplice. . $22.00 “ Surplice. . $40.00 “ Surplice. . $004 

Lace—36 inches wide Lace—36 inches wide Lace—36 inches wide Lace—36 inches wide Lace—36 inches 































































No. 100 Chasuble 
Moire or Faille 
Roman style 
Gothic style 


..- $21.75 
. . $26.50 








J 

$26.05 | Size Length in Back Price 
) wide 9 I Sedans awed $6.75 
10 . .44 inches. . $7.25 

a. 46 inches...... Re 

12 . .48 inches... . $8.25 

13. . .50 inches $8.75 

14. S2 taenes. ......<. .$9.25 

15 54 inches...... .$9.75 

16. 56 inches...... $10.25 

17. 58 inches. . $10.75 
18......60 inches...... $11.25 

62 inches....... $11.75 

ae 64 inches............$12.50 





No. 200 Chasuble 
Damask pattern 
Roman style... .$34.25 
Gothic style... . $49.75 


ALTAR BOYS’ 


CASSOCKS AND 
SURPLICES 





Made of fine quality, 
fast color, sanforized 
and mercerized cotton 
poplin. Colors: black, 
white and red. 


Great care has been 
taken in the manu- 
facture of these cas- 
socks and they are 
guaranteed to give 
complete satisfaction. 























When placing your order, be 
sure to specify the length of the 
chasuble which will be cut and 
made to your precise measure. 
The copes come in three sizes, 
small (54 inch), medium (58 inch), 
and large (60 inch). 


All deliveries will be made in 
approximately two weeks. 


We take real pride in the char- 
acter of these vestments. The 
materials are of the highest qual- 
ity, all yarn dyed and are made 
with fine stitching — 18 stitches 
to the inch. All vestments and 
accessories are lined, and are 
guaranteed in every respect. 








Medium. $5.75 each 
Large. ..$6.50 each 


No. 80 
Embroidered Nylon. 
Small. . .$4.75 each 


No. 60 

White Cotton 

Dura Cloth. 
Trimmed with cross 
pattern banding. 
Red or gold colors. 
All sizes. $4.50 each 


No. 10 
White Cotton 
Dura Cloth. 
$2.00 each 


No. 70 
Plain White 
Nylon. 

All sizes. 
$3.50 each 


CHASUBLES of exceptional quality MADE-TO-MEASURE 


No. 300 Chasuble 
Non-tarnish metallic with 
metallic emblem and im- 
ported velvet banding. 
Roman style...... $51.25 
Gothic style...... $66.75 


































J. MCEVOY, Inc. of Baltimore 


310 W. Baltimore Street @ 


Baltimore 1, Md. 
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Unsurpassed selection of ALBS 
No. 3 "7 a in i 


All pure linen 









































\ alb tops, 25, j 
27,29 and31 
i \ inches long. 
$8.00 each , : ; 
f } f baat 
> f {| \ % sext 
e L J 
No. 20 
N ' All pure linen % 
a ALL ALB SIZES ARE: albs, colored 
. ” 4 . . 
pene eae Small 58° Long linen banding in 
$13.00 each Medium .60” Long red, green, 
Large 63” Long purple, yellow, 
st olive, black. 
$20.00 each 
LACE . | =e 


with | 
Linen tops / 













\ No. 30 
All pure linen 
alb with 













5-inch 

No. 290 insertion 
$16.Q0 each hoon 
IHS or PX 






pattern. 
$20.00 each 


































NYLON 
ALBS 
with 
Linen tops 


No. 700 
Nylon alb, 
pure linen 

top. 
$25.00 each 
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Embroidered ALTAR LINENS 


(many other designs carried in stock...samples on request) 








No. 406 No. 1106 No. 806 No. 706 
36 inches wide. 36 inches wide. 36 inches wide. 36 inches wide. 
$3.75 yard $3.00 yard $4 25 yard $4.25 yard 
: No. 778—Plain linen by the 
i “  yard—altar cloth weight. 
F 27 inches wide. . .$1.50 yard 
‘ is 36 inches wide. . .$1.95 yard 
7 2 s : 54 inches wide. . .$2.95 yard 
os fae a te 72 inches wide. . .$3.95 yard 
git Se re Riene nb. 90 inches wide. . .$4.95 yard 
yard—weight suitable for 
No. 1306 No. 1406 No. 1006 albs, surplices and all mass 
= + 36 tech ¥ 36 inch id linens. 
36 inches wide. inches wide. — 36 inches wide. . .$1.50 yard 
$3.95 yard $4.95 yard $4.50 yard 45 inches wide... .$1.75 yard 





CLERGY ACCESSORIES... we will gladly send any 
“listed on approval, post paid. All merchandise fully 





VESTMENT SETS 


These sets consist of the 


large emblem, 6 small 
emblems, 2 small crosses and 


necessary banding. 

Roman style... ... $6.50 set 
Gothic style... .. $10.00 set 
Hemstitched and plain linen 
altar sets, embroidered con- 
fessional stoles and sick call 


burses, linen and silk cinc- 
tures (church colors). 


ée 


310 W. Baltimore — * 


BIRETTAS 


Made of black grosgrain 
tropical worsted. 
With pom pom. . $7.00 each 


Without pom pom $5.50 each 


VEST RABBIS 


Made 
of tissue faille crepe, box 
pleated front (give collar 
size). 


Military style collar. 


$5.75 each 


Baltimore 1, 


BLACK SHIRTS 


Made of finest quality cotton 
broadcloth, fast color, san- 
forized, French cuffs, fly 
front. 


$5.00 each 


COPE CLASPS 


Gold or silver. 
Small size...... $1.00 each 
Large size..... $1.50 each 


P. J. MCEVOY, Inc. of Baltimore 


Md. 
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RECOMMENDS FOR YOUR 
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canougsm Catholicism 
by John Walsh, S.J. 


A comprehensive and lu 
aos cid explanation of the 


“nan ote mse 
Catholic Faith in ques 

JOHN WALSIL S.J 
ve tion-and-answer form 


Book original, $1.25 
Invaluable for both Catholics and non-Catholics, this com- 
plete catechism leads the reader easily from basic prob- 
lems to the Church’s most glorious doctrines. . it builds 
the house of Catholicism from the ground up. Father 
Walsh never hesitates to raise difficult questions. Result: 
a book which helps the reader to grasp the mind of Ca- 


tholicism, to sense its true intellectual freedom, to appre- 
ciate its grandeur. 





Write today for a complete list of parish reading material, 


One to three copies, $1.25; four to seven"copies,' $1.13 
eight or more copies, $1.00. 








ATIONAL 
CATHOLIC 

READING 

DISTRIBUTORS 








180 VARICK ST... NEW YORK 14. N.Y 
TELEPHONE WATKINS 4-3560 











WAXSAVERS 


TRADE MARK 


Take a sample candle to 
your dealer and have him 
properly fit it to this dur- 
able; attractive, polished 
brass candle-saving can- 
dleburner. 








Verbal Expression of Conditional 
Administration of Sacraments 


Question: Is there any explicit legis- 
lation concerning the verbal expression 
of a condition in the conditional admin- 
istration of the sacraments of Baptism, 
Extreme Unction, and Penance? 

Dvsirans 


Answer: By way of preface, let me 
say that I do not intend to discuss the 
lawfulness or obligation of conditioning 
at times the administration of the sae- 
raments, but only the external and ver- 
bal expression of the condition when 
conditional administration is in order. 

A situation which ealls for the condi- 
tional 
may arise from a doubt concerning a 


administration of a sacrament 
previous administration, a doubt con- 
cerning the capacity of the subject, ora 
doubt about the power of the minister. 
However, the condition itself is some- 
thing which pertains to and affects the 
intention of the minister; it is not 
properly a part of the sacramental form. 
Since the intention 
ternal and need not be expressed in 


is something in- 


words, a condition affecting the inten- 
tion of the minister need not be ex- 
pressed orally for validity. Ruling out 
the possibility of a condition concern- 
ing the future and considering only 
conditions the and 
present, it is obvious that a sacrament 
such as Baptism, Extreme Unetion, or 


concerning past 


Penance, administered conditionally, 
will be valid or not depending on the 
objective verification of the condition 
at the time of administration. In ef- 
fect, the minister intends or does not 
intend to administer the sacrament pre- 
cisely as the condition is true or not. 

Only where the rubrics prescribe the 
oral expression of the condition is there 
any obligation (for lawful administra- 
tion) to formulate the condition in 


words. The Roman Ritual enjoins the 











QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


use of the condition “st non es baptiza- 
tus (a)”’ in reference to the administra- 
tion of Baptism where there is doubt 
about a previous administration of the 
sacrament; also the condition “st vivis” 
is enjoined in reference to the adminis- 
tration of Extreme Unction, when it is 
doubtful that the subject is alive. 
There is further mention of the condi- 
tion “st tu es homo” in the conditional 
baptism of what is doubtfully a human 
being.! 

Merkelback states that the eondition 
need not be expressed orally, except for 
the purpose of avoiding scandal or if 
it is prescribed by the Ritual for sacra- 
ments which are usually administered 
publiely, as in the case of repetition of 


'Rituale Romanum tit. II, cap. I, n. 
tit. V, cap. I, n. 14; tit. II, cap. I, n. 22. 


baptism and the administration of Ex- 
treme Unction in doubt concerning 
death.2 In the administration of the 
other sacraments and in other cases of 
conditional Baptism and Extreme Une- 
tion, according to Cappello, it is suffi- 
cient that the condition be conceived 
mentally. Furthermore, Capello thinks 
that the rubrics mentioned do not bind 
gravely or even lightly, unless thete 
would be scandal or wonderment on the 
part of the faithful where a sacrament 
is repeated publicly. In practice, Cap- 
pello admits, the rubrics are to be ob- 
served, and in other cases it is fitting 
to express the condition in words, espe- 


*Summa Theologiae Moralis (ed. 3), IL, 
n. 85. 


* Tractatus Canonico-M oralis De Sacramen- 
lis (ed. 4), I, n. 22. 














To Realize Your Highest Hopes 


Dedicated craftsmen, talented designers, quality 
materials and over 50 years’ experience assure 
you supreme satisfaction. 
without obligation for new construction or re- 
modeling. Profit from our knowledge and ideas. 


Pews — Altars — Pulpits — Lecterns — Fonts, etc. 
Tracery and Carving 


Write for Literature 


Consult us freely 





MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 


1212 Lincoln Ave. 


Dept. HP 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 

















OVER 25 YEARS 


discerning members of 


SELF-LITE CHARCOAL 


of service to 


the clergy! 


Ask your dealer. 
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For the 
Executives of 
Catholic 
Institutions 
and Parishes 


INSTITUTION SHOW 


INCORPORATES 
CATHOLIC CLINIC 


RATHER unique event is being scheduled for March 

1960—an event which promises to offer to the execu 
tives of Catholic institutions a forum for the discussion of 
problems and techniques inherent in the efficient opera- 
tion of Catholic institutions. For the first time, those con- 
cerned with the building, maintenance or business func 
tions of a Catholic parish or institution will have available 
to them experts on specific and timely topics in a wide 
number of fields for seminars, clinics and discussions 
This event, the Catholic Institution and Parish Clinic, will 
be presented by Catuoric Burtpinc AND MAINTENANCE 
March 21-24, 1960, in conjunction with the Institution 
Food and Supply Show 

Institutional operation is necessarily a large and exact- 

ing task. It is particularily so for the non-profit organiza- 
tions, Catholic or non-Catholic because of the great  re- 
liance these facilities must have on volunteer or unskilled 
help. Those who are concerned with the functioning of 
these institutions therefore must possess distinct qualities 
of business sense public relations knowledge, technical 
knowledge of building and of building operation as well as 
a keen insight into the whole area of human relations. In 
surveving the entire institutional field, however, it was as 
certained that there was no forum existing spec ifically de 
signed to serve institutional executives in those areas of 
practical interest to them Plans for the first Institution 
Food and Supply Show were formulated therefore to cater 
to the interests of all tvpes of institutions and the event will 
be held over a four-day period, March 21-24, 1960, at the 
New York Trade Show Building, New York City 


With the advent of this new show and re alizing the need 
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for a clinic specifically attuned to Catholic institutions and 
parishes, per se, Caruoric BuitpinG AND MAINTENANCE 
has arranged with the Institution Food and Supply Show 
to sponsor the first annual Catholic Institution and Parish 
Clinic. During the four days of the show, seminars and 
clinics will generally be divided between food topics and 
institutional operation subjects. Under the heading of 
food, topics such as the School Lunch Program, Menu 
Planning, Cafeteria Management will be treated in exten- 
sive form. Under the heading of institutional operation, 
subjects such as Maintenance Procedures, Heating and 
Temperature Control, Custodial Training and Parish Fi 
nances will be covered by acknowledged experts. These 
clinics, of course, will be presented in conjunction with the 
Institution Food and Supply Show’s own clinics covering 
other topics of institutional operation and thus should pro- 
vide a great deal of valuable information in a short amount 
of time 

The Catholic Institution and Parish Clinic as well as the 
Institution Food and Supply Show will provide the time 
and opportunity for each participant to peruse the more 
than three floors of the Trade Show Building containing 
exhibits of merchandise from leading manufacturers in the 
institutional equipment and food service fields who will be 
available in conjunction with the show 

As plans for the Catholic Institution and Parish Clinic 
materialize and definite schedules are formulated, readers 
of CBM will be kept informed. It would be well, however, 
to plan attendance now for what will be the first of many 
valuable clinics devoted exclusively to the efficient opera- 


tion of our Catholic institutions 
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Catholic Building and Maintenance 


in 
conjunction 


with 


tne Institution Food and Supply Show 


will 
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Purchasing 

Choosing an Architect 
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Public Relations 
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Parish Bookkeeping 
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and others 


will be discussed in full so that you, the present or future executive of 
a Catholic institution or parish will have a source of information and an 
opportunity to discuss specific problems of Catholic institutional operation. 


Remember the first Catholic 


Institution and Parish Clinic 


March 21, 22, 23, 24, 1960 
. New York Trade Show Building, New York City 
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cially in public administration. 

In the sacrament of Baptism, then, 
the condition “st non es baptizatus 
(a)” should be used in every case of 
conditional administration where the 
condition is placed because of a doubt 
concerning the previous reception of the 
sacrament. In other cases of condi- 
tional baptism where the doubt con- 
cerns the capacity (including intention) 
of the subject, the condition “st? capax 
es” properly expresses the conditional 
intention of the minister. In doubt as 
to whether or not the subject is a human 
being, the Ritual is not so explicit when 
it mentions the formula “si tu es homo” 
as it is in enjoining the use of “st non es 
baptizatus”: certainly “st capaxr es” 
will be sufficient. 

In annointing one who may be dead, 
the condition “sz vivis” should be used. 
In other doubts concerning the c¢a- 
pacity of the subject, the condition “si 
capax es” conceived mentally or ex- 
pressed orally will suffice. 

Finally, in the conditional adminis- 
tration of the sacrament of penance, 
where the doubt concerns the capacity 


se 


of the subject, “st capax es” will ex- 
press the conditional intention of the 
minister. Doubt about the proper dis- 
position of the penitent should also be 


reduced to a doubt about the capacity 





of the subject. The condition need not 


be put into words. 


String Rosaries 
Question: Can you please give me 
a definite answer on whether or not a 
rosary made of cloth or string may be 
blessed with the ABC indulgences? 
PERPLEXUS 
Answer: In the monita attached to 
the list of Apostolic Indulgences granted 
by the reigning Holy Father, Pope 
John XXIII, November 22, 1958, it is 
expressly stated that rosaries and other 
objects of piety apt for receiving thie 
blessing for the Apostolic Indulgences 
must not be made of tin, lead, blown 
and hollow glass, or similar materials 
which can be easily broken or worn 
out.4 This is in line with the restric- 
tions in force during previous pontifi- 
cates regarding the material for objects 
capable of receiving the blessing for the 
Apostolic Indulgences. The same re- 
strictions are rightly applied to other 
rosaries blessed for the purpose of en- 
abling one to gain the other special 
rosary indulgences, such as the Crosier 
and Brigittine indulgences. It is diffi- 
cult to see how a rosary made of cloth, 
or string, or knotted cord meets the 


‘AAS, LI, p. 50. 
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material requirement of not being able 
to be easily broken or worn out. That 
is about as definite as I can become 
with my answer. 

During the Second World War special 
faculties were given to military chap- 
lains, for the duration of the war, to 
bless and attach indulgences to rosaries 
made of string. From this special 
grant, it can be deduced that such ro- 
saries are not ordinarily to be con- 
sidered as suitable for receiving the 
blessing of the special rosary indul- 


gences. 


Ablutions with Wine 
When Binating 
Question: What is the present legis- 
lation concerning the use of wine and 
water in the ablutions when binating 
or trinating? 
SACERDOS 


Answer: The Rules given in the 
Apostolic Constitution Christus Domi- 
1953, and in the accom- 
panying Instruction of the Holy Office 
of the same date remain essentially un- 


nus, Jan. 6, 


changed. Priests who are going to cele- 
brate Mass two or three times may in 
the prior Masses take the ablutions 
prescribed by the rubrics of the Missal, 
but with water only. This rule holds 
true if there is an interruption between 
If a priest offers two or 
three Masses without interruption, as 
he may do on Christmas or on All Souls 
Day, he is to omit the ablutions. If a 
priest who must celebrate a second or 
third Mass should take wine inadvert- 
ently in the ablutions of the first or sec- 
ond Mass, he is not prohibited from 
offering the second or third Mass. 

It is now certain that alcoholic drinks 
taken up to three hours before the be- 
ginning of Mass do not break the fast, 


the Masses. 


according to the regulations of the 
Motu Proprio of Pope Pius XII, Sac- 
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ram Communionem, March 19, 1957. 
For this reason, Cardinal Ottaviani, 
pro-secretary of the Holy Office, in a 
private response in June, 1957, indi- 
cated that a priest who is going to cele- 
brate a second Mass three hours after 
his first Mass not only may but ought 
to take water and wine in the ablutions 
of the first Mass. This will apply, of 
course, also to a priest who is going to 
celebrate a third Mass three hours after 
taking the ablutions of the second Mass. 


The Impediment of A ffinity 


(Juestion: Was there an_ officially 
published interpretation recently con- 
cerning the impediment of affinity aris- 
ing from any valid marriage and exist- 
ing between a baptized and an unbap- 
tized person? 

SEARCHING 

Answer: Yes, there was a response 
from the Holy Office on the matter. 
The Holy Office was asked whether af- 
finity, contracted in infidelity, becomes 
an impediment for marriages which are 
entered into after the baptism of even 
one of the parties. The response was, 
“affirmative.” The response was pub- 
lished in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
Vol. XXXXIX, p. 77, with the approval 
of the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. 

The practical import of the response 
is this. Affinity can be contracted be- 
tween two persons who are not bap- 
tized. Therefore, a marriage which 
gives rise to or establishes the basis for 
the impediment of affinity need not be 
a marriage between two baptized per- 
sons, i.e., a matrimonium ratum, or sac- 
ramental marriage. Every valid mar- 
riage establishes a basis for the impedi- 
ment of affinity. Although affinity can 
be contracted in infidelity, i.e., between 
two unbaptized persons, it does not be- 
come an impediment to marriage until 
at least one of the parties to the aflin- 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


ity receives baptism. Affinity is con- 
tracted between each party to a valid 
marriage and the blood relatives of the 
other party in the direct and collateral 
lines. This affinity is a diriment imped- 
of ecclesiastical law in all de- 
erees of the direct line and to the second 
degree inclusive of the collateral line, 
even 1f only one of the parties to the 
affinity is baptized. 


iment 


Blessing of Altar Crucifix 


Must a new altar crucifix 
be blessed; if so, is the blessing re- 
served? 


Question: 


RENOVATOR 


Answer: There is no liturgical re- 
quirement calling for the blessing of the 
altar crucifix.” It may be blessed ac- 
cording to the form found in the Roman 
titual for the blessing of an image of 
Our Lord. Any priest may bless the al- 
tar crucifix privately. If the blessing is 
given solemnly, it is reserved to the 
Ordinary or to a priest delegated by 
him. It 
out publicly and with some pomp. 


will be solemn when earried 


Secular Priest Joining 
Secular Institute 


Question: Can the Ordinary of dio- 
ese impede, hinder, or forbid a priest 
who desires to join a Secular Institute? 
To what extent? Suppose a priest de- 
sires to join a Pious Union which is in 
the process of receiving canonical status 
as a Secular Institute. 

INTERESTED 


Answer: I have seen no precise leg- 


lation or canonical opinion of the 
point raised in the question. 

I will venture an opinion that, by an- 
ilogy of law, Canon 542, 2°, would ap- 
bly to a secular cleric who desires to 


‘Ch. Wuest-Mullaneyv-Barry, Watlers Litur- 


jwal (9 ed.), n. 152. 
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join a Secular Institute as a member in cese. I think that for the same reason 
the strict sense or a Pious Union which the Ordinary should be able to deny en- 
is in the process of receiving canonical trance into a Secular Institute to q 
status as a Secular Institute. cleric in major orders who is to become 
The canon referred to states that a member in the strict sense. Members 
clerics in major orders are unlawfully in the strict sense of a Secular Institute a 
admitted into a Religious Institute become bound to the Institute in a sta- 
without consulting the Ordinary of the ble manner, with an obligation of obe- Sy 
place or if he denies entrance to them dience to the superiors of the Institute TH 
on the grounds that their departure will arising from a vow or promise of obedi- ; 
bring serious harm to souls in his dio- ence. 
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Symbolic Theology 
Tue ParapIse TREE: ON LIVING THE 

SYMBOLS OF THE CuurcH. By Gerald 

Vann, O.P. (Sheed & Ward, New 

York, 1959), pp. 320. $4.00. 

One of the most significant move- 
ments in the modern Church, especially 
since the close of World War II, has 
been the attempt to extend the fron- 
tiers of theology in intimate relation- 
ship with Seripture and the Liturgy. 
In a sense it has been directed to- 
ward making theology more concrete, 
and thereby transcending some of the 
abstract categories inherited from the 
mediaeval scholastic tradition.  In- 
deed, we have become progressively 
aware that our concept of theological 
development cannot be limited to the 
Aristotelian-Thomistie framework. 

In broadening our modern notion of 
theology, scientific advances of the last 
few decades have been largely contrib- 
utory. Ancient history and anthropol- 
ogy have clarified many problems con- 
nected with the origins and early pre- 
history of mankind; the conjectures of 
modern astronomers and physical sci- 
entists have helped to modify our theo- 
logical discussions of the origin and na- 
ture of the solar system and the earth- 
galaxy. But perhaps some of the most 
significant advances have come from 
the study of psychology and religious 
symbolism. 

It is quite natural that Catholies 
should be interested in what has been 
called symbolic theology for the very 
reason that, however one may interpret 
the causality of the sacraments, it is 
obvious that our entire Liturgy has al- 


ways depended upon the meaning and 
function of the sign. “Symbolic theol- 
ogy,’ says St. Thomas, “is not based 
on strict logic”’ 
tiva). 


(non est argumenta- 
Taken in its broadest sense, it 
attempts to explore and explain the im- 
plications of the great texture of reli- 
gious symbolism that Christianity has 
inherited down the centuries; it tries to 
show how these reinforce the basic chal- 
lenge which Christianity offers to the 
heart of man. Thus, in our study of 
the signs and within our 
Scriptural and liturgical tradition, three 
chief methods are employed. 

First, the historical method. This at- 
tempts to understand the symbols in 
their historic context, studying their 
meaning and function at the time in 
which they arose. 


symbols 


A good example of 
this is the death and resurrection sym- 
bolism in the baptismal liturgy as ex- 
plained by St. Paul and the Fathers of 
the Church. 

Secondly, the comparative method. 
This attempts to find symbolic parallels 
in non-Christian religions, in order to 
illustrate man’s instinetive drive toward 
what Jean Danielou has called cosmic 
It is always an area in which 
one must tread warily, full of traps and 
dangerous footholds. 


religion. 


The third method has become more 
widespread within the last few decades: 
it is the approach of depth-psychology, 
with particular emphasis on the sug- 
gestions of Freud, Jung, and their fol- 
lowers. The last technique is the most 
difficult of all. 
ever method it proceeds, symbolic theol- 


In any case, by what- 


ogy evolves by demonstrating how far 
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doctrine and ritual correspond to man’s 
basie religious needs. And it is this new 
and daring subject that Father Gerald 
Vann, O.P., explores in his latest book, 
The Paradise Tree: On Living the 
Symbols of the Church. 

We have long been familiar with the 
writings of Father Vann; his long list 
of books, ineluding such classies as 
The Heart of Man and The Divine 
Pity, have directed countless Christians 
in the way of divine peace. There is 
scarcely any subject in the realm of 
moral and dogmatic theology that he 
has not somehow touched in his long and 
thoughtful writing career. Constantly 
moving and developing, Vann has al- 
ways been at the forefront of Catholic 
thought. As he 
“As the world changes and 


theological himself 
once wrote: 
one’s understanding of it, so one’s pre- 
occupations, the emphasis in one’s writ- 
ings, change also.” Thus in The Para- 
dise Tree, Vann has embarked full-sail 
on the vast and steadily widening sea 
of symbolie theology, following in the 
wake of Mireea Eliade, H. Rahner, J. 
Daniclou, and many more. Vann is at 
his most brilliant in applying the 
method of depth-analysis to the figures 
of the Old Testament, the events of 
Christ’s life, the implications of the 
commandments, and the various cere- 
monies of the Liturgy. It goes without 
saying that he commands a vast back- 
ground of reading: he is equally at 
home with Augustine, Aquinas, and 
Jung. Indeed, his method borrows 
heavily from Jungian technique; Vann 
does, however, part company with Jung 
in the matter of Catholic dogma, at 
to the extent that he does not 
share the psychologists’ ambiguities 
and hesitations with regard to the ob- 
jective foundation of doctrine and lit- 
urgy. Whether or not one may agree 
with all the statements made in the 
course of the work, it must surely be 
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admitted that Vann has made a dis. 
tinctive contribution to the develop- 
ment of Catholie thought. 

One small difficulty that I have with 
the method employed by Vann and the 
other writers of this school is this: 4 
much sharper distinction should be 
made between symbols that occur in the 
Liturgy—fire, water, gesture, and so on 

and those whieh are to be found in 
Scripture. For, from the nature of the 
case, each type must be handled in a 
different way. The gestural symbol is 
different from the literary-religious one, 
especially when it occurs in a historical 
context. For example, Vann devotes a 
good deal of space to the symbolic di- 
mensions of the fate of Lot’s wife, the 
story of Jacob’s wrestling with the 
angel, Christ’s birth in a eave, the find- 
ing in the Temple, the three tempta- 
tions of Jesus, the raising of Lazarus, 
and many more. Now it would seem 
clear that the stories here mentioned 
from the Old Testament are, or should 
be considered to be, on a different level 
from those he quotes from the New 
Testament. It is clear, of course, as 
Catholie theologians will agree, that to 
say that an event has a symbolic di- 
mension is not necesarily to imply that 
it lacks historical validity. But, at the 
same time, in view of the possible con- 
fusion, it would be well for the symbol- 
ists and the Scripture scholars to come 
to terms. 

Now an event 


that is both historic 


and symbolic has been given the namef 


“event symbol.” But, again, this term 
should be reserved for those events in 
Scripture which are strictly historical 
For example, in the new terminology, it 
is clear what we mean when we say 
that the most important event symbo 
in the history of Christianity is the Cru- 
cifixion. It is archetypal, insofar as it 
opeartion is the root and norm of a 
sacramental  causalit} 
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within the Christian dispensation; sac- 
ramental causality is both physical and 
historico-symbolic, because it is analo- 
gous with the beneficent operation of 
Christ’s Atonement. Thus, though the 
Death of Jesus is a symbolic act, its 
symbolic transcendent 
from all the others. It is the demon- 
stration of the Divine Pity, the act of 
reconciliation and Reeapitulation which 
quelled the estrangement between God 
Indeed, in its retrospective 
aspect, the Atonement is the final an- 
swer to the question raised by Job; it is 
the accomplishment of the Isaian ideal 
of the Suffering Servant of Yahweh, and 
the exaltation of the apocalyptic Son of 
Man. The point to be stressed is that 
such event symbols, and particularly 
the Death of Jesus, have an entirely 
different status in the History of Salva- 
tion from other symbolic rites and cere- 
monies, or, indeed, from stories which 
may or may not be supported by histor- 
ieal evidence. Thus, the analyst who 
would find symbols in Seripture must 
first determine, if possible, the historical 
dimension of the passage he is studying 
and its relationship to the central, his- 
toric message of Christianity. 

This brings up the further problem 
touched on by Vann: the symbolism of 
stories or details in Seripture which 
may or may not have an _ historical 
foundation. Whether we are dealing 
with the Old Testament or the New, 
it is important that we first attempt to 
determine, according to the sound di- 
rectives of Pope Pius XII, the tone, 
sense, and intention of the inspired au- 
thor. This first step is important be- 
fore the symbolie method is allowed to 
operate. Thus, if we follow some mod- 
ern Catholie exegetes, we need not be- 
lieve that all the details of the books of 
Jonas, Tobias, and Judith are strictly 
historical. Once assured on this point, 
the analyst may then proceed to probe 


dimension is 


and man. 
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ical and medical knowledge.”’—Rev. 
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“The very fact that any interested reader 
can learn much from what Father O’Don- 
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In fact, 
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the symbolism of the books from the 
purely literary-religious point of view, 
However, with some of the details of the 
New Testament narrative, we are at 
once on very difficult terrain. Some ex- 
egetes, for example, tend to interpret 
Christ’s temptations in the desert as the 
inspired authors’ attempt to external- 
ize, in narrative form, Christ’s period 
of meditation and determination with 
regard to the nature and scope of His 
Messianic mission. But how this is to 
be squared with the traditional view of 
the Gospel accounts is still a matter of 
debate. In any case, the symbolic the- 
ologian must first consult the Serip- 
tural exegete to avoid confounding 
events whose historical status is vague 
or at least disputed with those, like the 
Crucifixion, whose historicity forms the 
basis of all subsequent dogmatic specu- 
lation. Thus, while we are sympathetic 
with the efforts of the symbolic theo- 
logian to broaden the base of religious 
understanding, it is imperative to dis- 
tinguish sharply between Scriptural 
symbols and the symbolism of modern 
ritual and ceremony, and, in the case of 
the former, to determine the tolerance 
of the Seriptural text. 

In this way, too, we shall effectively 
clear ourselves of the charge that has 
been sometimes leveled at writers like 
Jung, Cassirer, Langer, and others of 
their school, that the symbol is empty 
of objective content, that it is merely 
the projection of the psychic needs of 
man, a mythology that is simply its 
own reason for existence. For it is 
clearly the viewpoint of Father Vann 
and of the Catholie theologians whom 
he follows that Christianity is at once 
historie and symbolic, that it is a living 
and objective faith which most com- 
pletely satisfies the conscious and sub- 
conscious energies which issue from the 


heart of man. 
In our effort to disengage all the im- 
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plications of the primitive kerygma, 
the Announcement of God’s Good News 
to men, it may be that symbolic theol- 
ogy will finally become an established 
Certainly 
its prime advantages is its explanation 


and invaluable tool. one of 
of doctrine and Scripture in close asso- 
ciation with the Liturgy and the Mass; 
and it represents a return to the con- 
erete conditions of the early catechesis. 
The resulting tension between symbolic 
and speculative theology promises to be 
fruitful for the layman as well 
theologian; and the freshness and solid- 


as the 


ity of the Catholic approach should 
prove attractive to those of other Chris- 
tian sects who wander in a vague mo- 
All Christians, in 
will find in The Paradise Tree 


rass of subjectivity. 
any case, 
of Father Vann an exciting and intelli- 
gent introduction to the new technique. 

Herpert Musvri11o, S.J. 


Canon Carter on Psychology 
PsYCHOLOGY AND THE Cross. By Canon 

G. Emmet Carter (Bruce Publishing 

Company, Milwaukee, 1959), pp. 135. 

$3.00. 

We who are permitted to live our 
lives in the twentieth century have al- 
ready witnessed technological, scientific 
and intellectual accomplishments which 
would have defied prediction a century 
ago. One of the most enveloping of 
these contributions was made by Sig- 
mund Freud. It would seem to this re- 
Viewer a gross exaggeration to desig- 
nate, as some of his most ardent follow- 
the twentieth century as 
Freud’s century, though it would not be 
out of place for historians in the future 
to focus attention on the integral place 
which scientific psychology has held 
during this time. 

It is difficult to deny the impact of 
Psychology in our lives. Our 
poetry is filled with psychological allu- 
sions. Our theater seems to have taken 
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the terms “aggression,” “frustration” 
and “perversion” to itself as if it had 
spawned them. The daily vocabularies 
of many of our contemporaries include 
such phrases as “Freudian slip” and 
“unconscious motivation.” This matter 
of psychology is one which must be con- 
sidered important, not merely because 
of the familiarity of the masses with it, 
but rather because of the tremendous 
need for stability and clear thinking 
among those who profess an interest in 
psychology. The analyst who is able 
to distinguish between a guilt feeling 
and a guilt complex is indeed important. 
He will never consider psychoanalysis a 
substitute for confession. Instead, this 
analyst will be able to distinguish be- 
tween the willful and deliberate break- 
ing of God’s law and a feeling of guilt 
which has no basis in reality. 

Since Freud was not a philosopher, 
the philosophical implications of his 
views stand in need of evaluation. This 
scrutiny is one of Canon Carter’s ae- 
complishments in Psychology and the 
Cross. It is, incidentally, refreshing to 
observe in these days of verbose offer- 
ings by authors who too frequently have 
no message and sadly little art that 
Canon Carter can present and expound 
a thesis which is both readable and pro- 
found in 130 pages. And so there is ree- 
ommendation even in the brevity of 
Psychology and the Cross. 

Consider now some of the challeng- 
ing areas covered. 

Concerning Catholic schools, Canon 
Carter mildly suggests that on occasion 
these schools are guilty of spoon-feeding 
their charges. This, from a psychologi- 
‘al point of view, has resulted in a re- 
tardation of self-discovery. He draws 
an analogy between the condition whieh 
may exist in some schools and the con- 
dition which may exist in some parishes 
Somewhat parenthetically Cano 
Carter comments: 
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In the following remarks, which 
may sound unduly critical but which 
are meant only to help some of the 
most devoted people in the world or 
to suggest possibilities of bettering an 
already wonderful situation, we will 
speak mostly of our schools. But al- 
most identical comment could be 
made in regard to the attitude which 
sometimes exists in the clergy in re- 
gard to the attitude to the adult 
faithful. They are, alas, frequently 
treated as children. Yet the same 
psychological principles apply here. 
Unless there is a feeling of mature 
participation—not just of being told 
—there will never be co-operation to 
the highest degree possible. 


Canon Carter does not feel, however, 
that this factor has prevented children 
in Catholic schools from achieving even 
in secular subjects. 

An extremely important area of con- 
sideration is the valid relationships 
which exist between education and psy- 
chology, and here Canon Carter is at 
pains to save psychology from a mate- 
nalistic and atheistic future. 

The important process of achieving 
maturity as well as some practical 
aids in overcoming behavioral difficul- 
ties are precisely stated in this book. 

The final section presents an excel- 
lent exegesis of fear as well as some 
views on the Christian attitude toward 
fear. 

The reader who is not prepared to 
delve too deeply into psychology as a 
science need not fear to read this book. 
The style is breezy, and informative, 
The stu- 
dent of psychology may not find. ex- 


and in no way cumbersome. 


actly what he is looking for on these 
pages. On the other hand, any one 
interested in the relationship between 
psychology and religion will find sound 
answers to his question in Psychology 
and the Cross. 


Francis J. Lopato, Pu.D. 
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Soviet “Tolerance” of God 

RELIGION IN Russia: AN UNCENSORED 
Account. By Leopold L. 8. Braun, 
A.A. (St. Anthony Guild Press, Pat- 
erson, N. J., 1959), 96 pp., 50¢. 


In the title of this work there is irony 
in the words, “an uncensored account.” 
While the book had no trouble getting 
the approval of the author’s religious 
superior and the diocesan censor, it 
would have been foolhardy to try to 
test the “broadmindedness”’ of the So- 
viet censor. This is the book, then, 
which Father Braun kept in his head 
while he was stationed in Moscow and 
which only recently he was able safely 
to commit to paper. 

Father Braun’s name is well known. 
Having survived a few 
while pastor of Moscow’s last remain- 


“accidents” 


ing Catholic church for over a decade, 
a court trial on a trumped-up charge of 
assault and battery, departure from 
Russia a few steps ahead of the Soviet 
secret police, the Assumptionist here 
records significant unreported events. 
The embarrassing census, for example, 
which the Russian leaders conducted, 
certain that it would confirm that 
their efforts to ban God from Russian 
consciousness had succeeded; the real 
enthusiasm among the Russian people 
when Hitler sought to capitalize on 
Russian resentment by 
along with his troops and arsenals, vast 
stocks of religious vestments, etc., and 
the re-opening by German invaders of 
fussian churehes while old Joe Stalin 
cringed in fear within the Kremlin; the 
Soviet “counter move” in which Lav- 


bringing in, 


renti Beria and his secret police con- 
ducted an unique “manhunt” through- 
out concentration camps for clerics and 
monks to come home and conduct re- 
ligious services; the publication in Rus- 
sia (to edify the gullible West) of a 
very ornate religious book of prayer, 
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which vitiated the belief that the au- 
thorities were relenting because some 
Soviet boob forgot to remove from the 
last page of the book, “Put out by the 
Anti-religious Press of the USSR”; 
deceitful assurance that 
Russia religious freedom 
analogous to the U. 8. Constitution. 

The present status of religion in Rus- 
sia, the unrelenting campaign by the 
League of Militant Atheists and the 
press—these, of course, form the most 
vital parts of the booklet. The contin- 
uing deceit in Soviet pronouncements to 
the “wish is father to the thought” 
complacents outside Russia are neatly 
bared by Father Braun. Of necessity 
from twelve years within Soviet Rus- 
sia, Father Braun is uniquely qualified 
to expose the wiles to which this coun- 
try has long been, and continues to be, 
subjected by Communist publicists and 
unwittingly, perhaps, by duped and 
gabby tourists. 


2oosevelt’s 


guaranteed 


Finally, thanks to the publisher, the 
booklet is within the budget of every 
parishioner and student to whom this 
booklet heartily 
recommended. 


valuable should be 


JAMES J. MADIGAN 


Four Marian Encyclicals of Pope 
Pus XII. Contains the text of the 
encyclicals: Deiparae Virginis Mariae; 
Munificentissimus Deus; Fulgens Cor- 
ona Gloriae; Ad Caeli Reginam; Le 
Pelerinage de Lourdes. fine 
translations are amplified by discus- 
sion club outlines and questions as well 
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Spare the Brickbats 


Ti venerable institution, the parish mission, has lately served as 
a scapegoat for certain captious Catholic critics. Some of their remarks are merely 
petulant and verify the description of a critic as “a legless man (or woman) who 
teaches running.” Who isn’t aware of the imperfections of all human efforts, even 
of those directed to holy ends? We presume that the thrashing is the result of a 
brighteyed zeal employed in the ever glorious cause of “constructive criticism.” 
(And what a multitude of freewheeling words that phrase covers! ) 

It’s no secret that parish missions don’t always “pack ‘em in” as they did in 
the good old days. But what church service, for heaven’s sake, does so, except the 
sub gravi Sunday Mass? The competition for a sizable turnout at a mission is 
tough. Families are nowadays pressured by all kinds of extradomiciliary activ- 
ities, and these time-consuming demands—plus a world of entertainment (?) only 
a TV-knob distant—siphon off potential mission attendance. As spellbinders, few 
preachers claim to compete with Perry Como. 

The fact remains however, that a well-prepared mission, with some honest 
follow-up by those in a position to do it, is still a potent means for recharging the 
spiritual batteries of Catholics. Experienced priests testify that God lavishes His 
grace on a parish during a mission. Many a “big fish” has been snared in the nets 
of God at that blessed period; many a lukewarm soul has grown in heat; many a 
seed of conversion sown; many a waverer, toying with the thought of leaving his 
Father's house, has stayed his itching feet. 

The faithful enjoy a good sermon, forceful and motivating—even if long. 
With the tight Mass schedule in effect on Sundays, how often can a priest give the 
people a solid and well-rounded sermon of any length? Besides, a mission offers 
a splendid chance for visiting priests to back up the pastor's work. Folks are 
responsive to the appeal of an outside priest urging them, with fresh reasoning, to 
cooperate in their parish’s programs. 

Missions for high school students, parochial and public, are a priceless sup- 
port for our youth, struggling against the world’s vicious odds. This apostolate 
is rapidly gaining the attention it deserves, and skilled high school mission experts 
are booked for months in advance. Their success has been outstanding. 

Let no one consider a mission as something that flourished along with the 
Model T but may be quietly relegated now to a niche in the history of the halcyon 
days of yesteryear. Let no one be so intent on finding fault 
with the missions that he (or she) myopically lets the larger 
vision of their great good be eclipsed. 

It is a consoling thought indeed that there is really only 
one way for anyone or anything to stop criticism, and that’s 
to die. 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Associate Editor 
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NEED MONEY 


... for more classrooms? 
... expanded Convent? 

..- enlarged Rectory? 
... junior high school? 





HOLY FAMILY 
PARISH DID! 





Here’s what 
happened... [| 


THE FAIRMOUNT, N. Y., STORY 


Like many other suburban areas, Fairmount, N. Y., a suburb of Syracuse, has a tremendous 
influx of young families with growing children. The Right Rev. Msgr. James E. Callaghan, 
pestor of Holy Family Parish in Fairmount and diocesan superintendent of schools, faced the 
problem of providing adequate facilities for his rapidly growing parish. 

The money problem seemed insurmountable. He sought the professional counsel of 
Foley Associates, a national Catholic fund-raising organization with an impressive record of 
successful campaigns throughout the country. 


THE PROBLEM: How much money could be raised for these needs? 


1. Eight additional classrooms 

2. Cafeteria-auditorium 

3. Enlargement of convent and rectory 

4. Junior high school 
Based on their fact-finding survey, Foley Associates determined that a goal of $300,000 would 
be realistic. They were engaged to conduct the campaign. 


THE RESULT: $416,000 pledged toward the education of more than 900 children, at the 
remarkably low fee of less than 1.9%! 


..Moreover, the parish has acquired a new spirit of unity. Families are better acquainted, 
and have formed firmer loyalties to their new parish. 

This outstandingly successful campaign in the Syracuse diocese is a tribute to the leader- 
ship of Bishop Walter A. Foery and Monsignor Callaghan and to the zeal of Holy Family’s 
devoted parishioners. 

Foley Associates were honored in their selection. They take pride in having provided 
professional assistance in the campaign’s successful prosecution. 

Whether your project requires $50,000 or $1,500,000, Foley Associates have a Plan of Campaign 
that virtually assures success, results in a more unified parish, and provides a unique Follow- 
up Plan for maximum cash realization at the end of the payment period. 

Whatever your fund-raising problem, let us discuss it with you. Call collect or write Dept. 
H2, Foley Associates, Professional Building, 35 Chestnut St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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GOOD, BETTER or BEST? 


What grade of vies light should you buy? 


The answer is simple . . . requiring only 
a balancing of the ideal against the prac- 
tical. That’s why Will & Baumer produces 


three grades of lights for votive purposes. 


These little candles nourish spiritual 
graces by fanning sparks of faith, confidence 


and hope in the hearts of the faithful. 


In this fulfillment you may select from 
Will & Baumer’s triple offering of a choice 
of sizes, wax mixtures and costs best suited 


to your needs. 


W4éBaumer 


VIGIL LIGHT® A nationally 
known light with a_ nationally 
known name, the exclusive prop- 
erty of Will G Baumer. Made from 
the finest of wax to the strictest 
quality standards, insuring long, 
clean, trouble-free burning. Vigil 
Lights* withstand wide temperature 
variations and will not slump or 
wilt. Available in 24, 15, and 10 
hour size tapered and 10, 8, 6, 4, 


i 
and 2 hour size, straight side. 


ADORATION LIGHT The same 
quality wax mixture as the genuine 
Vigil Light with practically the same ‘ 
burning qualities. Varies only in 
volume of wax and bulk packed in 
plain cartons for greater economy. 
Available in 10, 8, 6, 4, and 2 hour 
sizes, straight side. 


GLEAMLIGHTS® Our most eco- 
‘as i ae 


nomical light, the same size as the 
Adoration Light but made of less 
costly wax and with a lower melt- 
ing and deformation point. Bulk 
packed in plain, low-cost cartons. 
Available in 10, 8, 6, 4, and 2 hour 
sizes, straight side. 


*Vigil light is the trade name 
identifying the votive lights 
made exclusively by Will & 
Baumer. 





CANDLE CO., INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 


Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 


BOSTON 
71 Broad St, 


NEW YORK 
15 Eost 32nd St. 


CHICAGO 
162 N, Franklin St. 


MONTREAL 
Loval des Rapides 


LOS ANGELES 
952 S. Flower St. 











